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THE PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT 
IN JAPAN 

ROM fragmentary and not yet 
K wholly verifiable despatches from 

Japan we learn that there are wel- 
come signs of the growing spirit of 
democracy and progress there. Already 
the Japanese Government has ratified 
the Shantung Treaty with China and is 
putting it into execution. Those ob- 
servers at the Washington Conference 
who believed that in the Shantung con- 
versations Japan was proceeding in good 
faith, of which her caution in giving her 
word concerning each item in the agree- 
ment was strong evidence, have so far 
been vindicated by the events. The un- 
happy adventure of Japan in that Chi- 
nese province (for Japan’s effort to out- 
German the Germans along the line of 
the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway was an 
unhappy adventure) is apparently con- 
cluding happily. China’s state of disor- 
ganization is a serious obstacle to clear- 
ing this matter up; but apparently 
Japan is doing all that could possibly 
be expected of her to end the whole 
Shantung question. 

In the meantime there has been news 
of a shake-up in the Japanese Cabinet. 
Premier Takahashi, according to rumors 
which reached this country a few days 
ago, had resigned with severa! members 
of his Cabinet. Among those reported 
to have resigned were some of the more 
elderly and conservative peers, and 
there was some speculation as to the 
political consequences. It is now re- 
ported by the Associated Press that the 
leaders of the majority party have con- 
tinued Premier Takahashi in office, with 
authority to expel members of the Cabi- 
net that refuse to follow his policy. It 
is another one of those: steps which 
Japan has been taking away from con- 
trol of the Government by the military 
power and in the direction of party con- 
trol of the Government. 

When Mr. Hara became Prime Minis- 
ter, he proceeded to translate into prac- 
tice his idea of party control. Up to 
his accession the real control in Japan 
was in the hands of the army and navy. 
The fact that that control was often ex- 
ercised with restraint and to the advan- 
tage of Japan does not alter the fact 
that the ultimate power in Japan was 
practically militaristic. It was the rule, 
for example, that the Minister of Marine 
(i.e., the Navy) should be an admiral 
and the Minister of War should be a gen- 
eral. The real power, in fact, was with 
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HOKATIO BOTTOMLEY, FORMER PUBLISHER OF “JOHN BULL,” FOUND GUILTY OF 
MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 


the naval group. No matter what popu- 
iar support the Government might have, 
the navy could veto any Government 
policy by refusing to let any admiral 
serve in the Cabinet. Mr. Hara, with 
great ingenuity, broke into this naval 
control by sending Admiral Baron Kato, 
the Minister of Marine, as head of the 
delegation to Washington, and took the 
vacated office himself. Thus for the first 
time the Minister of Marine was a 
civilian. When Mr. Hara was assassi- 
nated, Mr. Takahashi, his successor as 
Prime Minister, became his successor 
also as Minister of Marine, and held 
the office until Admiral Baron Kato re- 
turned. Thus was established a prece- 
dent of the utmost significance, but one 
which has been largely overlooked. 
Now comes another piece of evidence 
that popular self-government is growing 
stronger in the Japanese Empire. The 
Seiyukai party, which is in control by 
a large majority in the Parliament of 
Japan, appears to recognize the fact that 
if it is to stay in power it must encour- 
age responses to popular feeling. 
failure of the Cabinet as formerly com- 
posed to respond to Premier Takahashi’s 
policies had to end either in the defeat 
or the victory of the recalcitrant mem- 
bers. That it has ended in their defeat 
through pressure from the leaders of the 
majority party is an important indica- 
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tion of the progress of Japan toward 
government by the representatives of 
the people. 


BOTTOMLEY PASSES 
A PICTURESQUE Englishman has gone 
into at least temporary eclipse. He 
is Horatio Bottomley, financial necro- 
mancer, orator extraordinary, journalist 
amazing, and hater of things American. 
Bottomley has had a career of the type 
which makes some people despair of 
popular government. The type has been 
known in all ages wherever government 
has existed capable of being swayed by 
popular appeal. Rome knew the type 
well, and we are not without examples 
on this side of the water. 

Bottomley began his career as the sup- 
porter of Charles Bradlaugh, the atheist, 
in the House of Commons. While a 
member of the House of Commons he 
became a promoter of Australian gold- 
mining stock. When the gold craze 
bubble burst, most of Bottomley’s fellow- 
promoters went into well-deserved ob- 
livion. Bottomley’s bankruptcy was 
pleasantly condoned and he himself re 
turned to the House of Commons. 

Mr. P. W. Wilson, who sat with Bot- 
tomley in Parliament, gives in the New 
York “Times” a striking account of his 
personality and his peculiar genius. 

It was after Bottomley’s bankruptcy 
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that he started his weekly “John Bull,” 
which ran up to a circulation of two 
million and a half. Of this weekly Mr. 
Wilson writes: 


What Bottomley offered was the 
pointed paragraph, the impudent but 
amusing sneer, the exposure of petty 
scandal, and great swelling words of 
discontent, denunciation, and vague 
aspiration. For his enemies he had a 
morgue, where week by week he pub- 
lished their epitaphs. Among the 
first whom he buried, if in modesty I 
may recall the fact, was myself; 
more illustrious corpses were soon 
discovered, for instance, Lady Astor. 
Any one, indeed, who loved America 
had to die. The neutrality of the 
United States was to Bottomley “a 
monument of infamy,” and to all 
anti-American sentiment he pandered 
without scruple. 


Of his power as a speaker Mr. Wilson 
says: 

Short and thick-set, Bottomley, like 
Spurgeon, the preacher, is endowed 
with a voice of exquisite timbre. It is 
soft, resonant, musical, a_ voice 
equally effective in a court of law, the 
Albert Hall, or the House of Com- 
mons. Beyond question, Bottomley is 
among the greatest orators of our 
day. He is persuasive. He always 
seems to be lucid. He can explain 
any point that he wants to make 
clear. But he has also humor, sar- 
casm, and a command of rich elo- 
quence, which may be and doubtless 
is mere acting, but reveals none the 
less the actor’s sincerity in his art. 
Bottomley is neither ill-read nor in- 
accurate. He displays all the skep- 
tic’s knowledge of the Bible; and in 
the choice of words, at any rate, his 
taste is unerring. 

Bottomley’s downfall came from his 
personal extravagance and his expansive 
financial imagination. He established 
bond clubs in which people of limited 
means invested their all to the extent of 
some $3,000,000. Complaints as to the 
difficulty of securing money owed to in- 
vestors resulted in Bottomley’s suing his 
critics for libel. One critic was acquit- 
ted, and this acquittal was the beginning 
of the end. Mr. Wilson says that the 
decline of Bottomley was speeded by the 
continuous comments of “Truth,” the 
journal which still carries on the tradi- 
tion of its founder, Labouchére. Bot- 
tomley was tried and found guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Mr. Wilson justly says: 

Investing the money of soldiers and 
their dependents was, of course, an 
enterprise too mean to be tolerated 
unless the investments proved to be 
sound. In Bottomley the workers of 
England have had a severe lesson, 
and his conviction by a jury cannot 
fail to be salutary. 

At least Bottomley has one advantage 
over some men of similar stripe in the 
United States. He was loyal in the war. 
Our demagogues have not hesitated at 
disloyalty to the Nation in their efforts 
to further their personal ends. They 
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have sought to arouse blood against 
blood. They have sold the birthright 
of the Nation for a mess of alien votes. 


IRELAND’S QUARRELS 

HE troubles of Ireland continue to 
7. occupy a disproportionate amount 
of the world’s attention. Ireland’s popu- 
lation was only 3,242,670 at her last cen- 
sus (1911), not much more than half 
the population of the State of Illinois 
or a third of that of the State of New 
York. The quarrelsome spirit. the lack 
of recognition of minority rights, the an- 
cient bitterness between religious zeal- 
ots, the habit, so to speak, of war by 
assassination, are largely responsible. 

Neither the London agreement as to 
the Irish Free State nor the recent pact 
between Sinn Feiners who want the 
Free State and De Valera’s irreconcila- 
bles who will not stop their outcry for 
a Republic has settled the trouble. The 
pact’s main point was that the anti-Free- 
State leaders should have four Cabinet 
Ministers in the Government to be 
formed after the coming election. This 
would be a minority of the Ministry. 
The agreement was a great concession 
by Collins and Griffith, of the Free 
Staters, and was defended by them in 
their recent conference in London with 
Winston Churchill on the ground that it 
was the only way to avoid a clash that 
might entail another state of guerrilla 
war in Southern Ireland. But Churchill 
pointed out that Article XVII of the 
London treaty requires that every mem- 
ber of the Free State Ministry must sign 
a written pledge of modified allegiance 
to the King—a thing which De Valera 
and his associates positively refuse to 
do. It is thought that some way may be 
found of adjusting this difficulty. The 
vitally important thing in Southern Ire- 
land is to get an acceptance by the peo- 
ple at the polls of the Free State plan, 
which makes of Ireland a self-governing 
Dominion like Canada. The exact terms 
of the Constitution to be adopted there- 
after may well be left until after that 
election and later submitted in a refer- 
endum election. The one thing that 
stops the way in Southern Ireland is the 
obstinacy of the minority in refusing to 
accept what the majority of their Sinn 
Fein body has approved. 

Ulster is still under British law. She 
has the Home Rule Government, Cabinet 
and Prime Minister she put in power 
under the provisions of the Home Rule 
Bill. Southern Ireland elected Parlia- 
mentary representatives under that bill, 
just to show that the Sinn Fein could 
carry the elections; but they refused to 


organize. The men elected have practi- 
cally made up the Sinn Fein’s Dail 
Eireann. But Ulster has been unable 


to keep the peace within her own bor- 
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ders. Therefore Great Britain has done 
her plain duty by driving back from 
Ulster’s borders invaders of the so-called 
Irish Republican army and their Ulster 
Sinn Fein adherents. There was a 
miniature battle last week about the 
little town of Pettigoe in which several 
thousand British troops were used; in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery, and whippet 
tanks are said to have taken part, not 
so much in actual fighting as in clearing 
the territory. The casualties were 
slight; only one of the British force was 
killed; the insurgents’ loss is put vari- 
ously at from seven to fifty. Hereafter 
the border will be held by British forces 
against sporadic invasions from either 
side, all made under the guise of retalia- 
tion for injuries inflicted. Irresponsible 
fighting and local rioting have brought 
Ulster, and especially Belfast, into a 
pitiable state of anarchy. Only a strong 
hand can put down the semi-political 
crimes that are committed from day to 
day by lawless men of both factions. 


BELGIUM AND AMERICA: 
AN INTELLECTUAL EXCHANGE 
EW people are aware of the fact that 
F a quite extensive system of fellow- 
ships exists between Belgium and Amer- 
ica. The plan of an exchange of intel- 
lectual ideas between two free countries 
brought into such close sympathy dur- 
ing the war drew its origin from the 
fact that when the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium closed its five years of 
work unspent balances were in the 
hands of the Commission. Mr. Hoover 
and all concerned agreed that these bal- 
ances really were the property of the 
people of Belgium. What should be 
done with the money? The Belgian 
Premier, M. Delacroix, urged that it 
should be so used as to be of lasting 
benefit to the people .and at the same 
time should commemorate worthily the 
relief organizations of the war. Mr. 
Hoover in turn suggested that the exten- 
sion of education in Belgium was 
exactly such a method. It was decided 
to apply the money to the needs of Bel- 
gian universities and technical schools 
and also in enabling sons and daughters 
of those without means to undertake 
such higher training. Thus grew up 
what is formally called the C. R. B. 
Educational Foundation, and out of that 
in turn developed the Fondation Univer- 
sitaire. 

A most interesting work has been the 
plan for exchange fellowships. First, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, California, 
and Stanford Universities agreed to re- 
ceive each two Belgian fellows for gradu- 
ate study, while the four Belgian uni- 
versities in turn offered to receive an- 
equal number of Americans.’ This plan 
has increased and broadened. We have 
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before us a list of the Belgian exchange 
fellows for the current year, which is 
quite surprising in the variety of sub- 
jects which these Belgian scholars pro- 
pose to study in America and in the 
wide choice they have made of Ameri- 
can colleges. From fifteen to twenty 
different American universities have 
been indicated as the choice of these 
young men. 

There is also an exchange of Ameri- 
can and Belgian professors under the 
same general plan that has grown up 
between the United States and other for- 
eign countries. One such American ex- 
change professor is now in Belgium— 
Professor Millikan, of the California In- 
stitute of Technology; he is lecturing on 
physies in the four Belgian universities; 
Professor Pirenne, former Director of 
the University of Ghent, is to lecture in 
exchange in America this fall on me- 
dieval history. 

Evidently there is practical value in 
this interchange of intellectual ideas 
and intellectual scholarship. There is 
also a pleasing and gratifying indication 
of permanent friendliness and helpful- 
ness as between America and Belgium. 
HOW MUCH OF AN ASS 
Is THE LAW? 

ROM very early times the law has 
F been an object of derisive comment 
and of criticism as an instrument of 
injustice. A dictionary of quotations 
affords any inquirer examples. Bacon’s 
statement that “one of the Seven was 
wont to say: ‘That laws were like cob- 
webs; where the small flies were caught, 
and the great brake through,’” is para- 
phrased by Swift. Goldsmith puts it in 
a line: 

Laws. grind the poor, and rich men 

rule the law. 

Mr. Bumble is not the only one who 
has thought that “the law is a ass—a 
idiot,” and has said as much; and 
though perhaps there be few except 
rogues who would go so far as Jack 
Cade’s follower, Dick the: Butcher, who 
when confronted with a vision of Eng- 
land reformed and made_ glorious 
shouted, “The first thing we do, let’s 
ill all the lawyers,” yet there are many 
perhaps who in their hearts are sure it 
would not be the last thing they would 
do. 

Such disregard for the law’s dignity 
ind such disrespect for claims to legal 
infallibility may not be surprising: as 
coming from the Bumbles or the Cades 
of the day; but it is somewhat surpris- 
ing when criticism of the law’s delays 
and the law’s ineffectiveness is reported 
as coming from the mouth of one of the 
most conservative leaders of the bar. In 
the New York “Times’s” report of a dis- 
cussion before the Committee on Law 
Enforcement of the American Bar Asso- 
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ciation recently, in which Mr. Henry W. 
Taft, of New York, took part, it is stated 
that: 


Mr. Taft offered statistics showing 
that murder was twenty times as 
common in this country as in the 
British Empire, a fact which he laid 
largely to maladministration of crimi- 
nal justice in this country. His 
statistics showed 2,200 executions in 
this country over a period of years 
for 131,000 crimes, or about one con- 
viction for every sixty-five murders, 
while in Engiand and Canada there 
was almost an average of one execu- 
tion for every two crimes. He held 
this to be due partly to a sentimental 
attitude on the part of the community 
toward criminals and to such rules as 
that which excused the defendant 


|! from taking the stand or from being 


assailed by the prosecutor for his 


failure. 

“Rather than keep some of them,” 
he continued, “I would wipe off the 
books every rule relating to evidence. 

I think we would come out better.” 

Such a statement as this attributed to 
a radical might well have aroused re- 
monstrances from many citizens and 
from newspapers of both parties; for 
certainly the suggestion that the admis- 
sion of hearsay evidence to a court of 
law in the trial of those accused of 
crime would be better than the present 
conditions is very little, if anything, 
short of revolutionary; but attributed to 
one of the leading lawyers of the coun- 
try it apparently has aroused no stir. 
Whether Mr. Taft was accurately quoted 
or not is aside from this point. What 
is significant is that these words as com- 
ing from him have caused no sensation. 
The reason, it seems to us, is clear. 
Those words represent substantially an 
opinion that is widespread. It is very 
generally believed to be true that techni- 
calities have so interfered with the 
administration of justice, have so ob- 
structed legal measures for the safety of 
society, have so prevented the courts 
from acting as safeguards against the 
criminal, that the ancient rights of the 
liberty of the individual which the 
courts have preserved have been ob- 
scured by the practices which lawyers 
and judges have employed fcr the un- 
deserved benefit of men really guilty. 

It is not our purpose here to report 
the various proposals made for improv- 
ing the administration of the law. 
Many such proposals have been made 
before the Committee on Law Enforce- 
ment of the American Bar Association. 
Some of these proposals concern rules 
of evidence. Some concern the attitude 
of judges. Some concern the methods 
of attorneys, including members of the 
District Attorney’s staff. Some concern 
the provisions of statutes. And some of 
these proposals concern the unreason- 
able or sentimental or emotional atti- 
tude of the public. It is a long process 
to modify so cumbersome a machine as 
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the law; but it is a process which 
should be pushed with energy; for the 
greatest lawyers recognize the fact that 
there is much in the administration of 
the law which defeats the law’s ends. 
It is time that something were done to 
put an end to conditions which enable 
a city magistrate of New York to say, 
even though it be recognized as an ex- 
aggeration: “As soon as a man gets to 
be a rascal, he runs to the Constitution. 
An honest man that has been robbed has 
no Constitutional rights.” 


LABOR UNIONS NOT EXEMPT 
FROM THE SHERMAN LAW 
‘ee decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, announeed last 
week by Chief Justice Taft, in the case 
of the United Mine Workers of America 


-vs. the Coronado Coal Company is of 


Nation-wide importance because it af- 
firms that labor unions, although not 
incorporated, may be sued for damages 
to property by their members, and that 
their funds, including strike funds, may 
be attached. But if such an action is 
brought (as was the one in question) 
under the Sherman Law, it is necessary 
to show that the wrongful acts com- 
mitted have been part of a conspiracy 
te restrain or monopolize inter-State 
commerce. The finding as to the lia- 
bility of unions to seizure of their funds 
and prosecution of their members was 
in this case a secondary rather than the 
primary issue. The Supreme Court 
found as to the facts that those accused 
of illegal acts had not violated the Sher- 
man Law, because they had not inter- 
fered with inter-State commerce, for the 
Court held that the actual mining work 
at and near the mine is local in charac- 
ter, not part of the inter-State coal in- 
dustry. This does not at all, however, 
affect the extent and seriousness of the 


Tuling that now positively makes unin- 


corporated labor organizations responsi- 
ble legally and financially for illegal 
acts of their members. Chief Justice 
Taft declared as to this: 


Congress was passing drastic legis- 
lation to remedy a threatening dan- 
ger to the public welfare and did not 
intend that any persons or combina- 
tions of persons should escape its 
applications. Their thought was es- 
pecially directed against business 
associations and combines that were 
unincorporated to do the things for- 
bidden by the act, but they used lan- 
guage broad enough to include all 
associations which might violate its 
provisions recognized by the statutes 
of the United States or the States or 
the Territories or foreign countries as 
lawfully existing, and this, of course, 
includes labor unions, as the legisla- 
tion referred to shows. 


In the case in question the lower 
Court had held that the unions were 
liable for over $600,000 for injury to 
mining property in an Arkansas strike 
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THE “PROSPERITY SPECIAL” ON ITS WAY WEST 


The United Mine Workers appealed to 
the Supreme Court, and the former de- 
cision was reversed. Thus, so far as 
this case goes, the labor organization 
wins a victory, but the ruling as to re- 
sponsibility will be a hard blow to the 
contentions of leaders like Mr. Gompers 
who have opposed the incorporation of 
unions on the ground that they ought 
not to be made financially responsible. 
A principal part of the contention of the 
miners’ counsel was that both the Na- 
tional and local unions involved were 
unincorporated, and therefore not sub- 
ject to suit, so that the ruling on that 
point was, we judge, a substantial part 
of the decision, and not obiter dicta. 
Apart from the legal aspects of this 
decision, it will be welcomed hy the very 
large number of people who have long 
believed that legal and financial respon- 
sibility by unions for acts committed by 
their members under the sanction of the 
unions would tend to reasonableness and 
security of industrial conditions. 


THE “PROSPERITY SPECIAL” 


MONG the signs of returning and in- 
A creasing prosperity that shrewd 
observers are noting in many directions, 
not the least significant is the recent 
journey of a great train of oil-burning 
locomotives from the East to the West. 
The train pulled out from Eddystone, 
near Chester, Pennsylvania, on May 26, 
bound for East St. Louis. It consisted 
of twenty enormous machines, each 
nearly one hundred feet long and each 
weighing 621,000 pounds. They are des- 
tined to haul vast loads of freight on 
steep grades of the lines of the Southern 
Pacific system. Thirty more of these 
locomotives of the same pattern and 
dimensions are to follow. 

The sending of this great addition to 
the freight-carrying capacity of a West- 
ern railway system was regarded as of 
much more than local interest by the 
President of the United States, who sent 
a congratulatory message to the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works on the under- 


taking. Governor Sproul, of Pennsyl- 
vania, also recognized the occasion by a 
message. Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain, 
president of the locomotive company, in 
an address during the ceremonies that 
accompanied the departure of the train, 
said: “This special is to inspire the 
confidence of the people in their own 
country and in themselves; and it will 
demonstrate another thing—that the 
two great shores of this country are in 
harmony with each other. The Pacific 
comes to the Atlantic to get the best 
locomotives, produced at the lowest 
cost.” 


Each locomotive in this train, which 
was nearly half a mile long, bore on 
its side a large sign, “Prosperity Spe- 


cial.” The train traveled only in the 
daytime, and, to promote the object sug- 
gested by its name, the locomotives were 
exhibited at the principal cities on its 
route, circulars being sent in advance 
calling the proposed exhibition to the 
attention of boards of trade, school au- 
thorities, public officials, and citizens 
generally. The great weight of the 
train (over 6,000 tons) made several de- 
tours necessary on its way to the West, 
in order to avoid certain narrow tunnels 
and to transport the train over bridges 
of the requisite strength. 


NORTH CAROLINA SPEEDS A 
GOOD CAUSE—AND THE CLOCK 
~~ CAROLINA seems to have made 
a good start in the direction of 
supplying “athletics for every one,” 
which is the aim of the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation—the organiza- 
tion which has locked horns with the 
Amateur Athletic Union on the issue of 
selecting athletes to represent America 
in the next Olympic Games. Apparently 
North Carolina is going to have its own 
athletic records in good shape by 1924. 
For it has just completed a successful 
State-wide’ tournament which enlisted 
the efforts of more than a thousand ath- 
letes, representing colleges, universities, 
high schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, military com- 
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panies, and industrial plants. The 
State-wide games were held at Durham, 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs, and the Merchants 
Association. Accommodations for the 
visiting athletes were well organized 
and each competitor provided with a 
comfortable bed and meals at less than 
cost. 

Nine divisions of sports were on the 
schedule: Track and field, boxing, 
wrestling, golf, tennis, baseball, volley 
ball, swimming, trap shooting, and 
horseshoe pitching. Every man, before 
being permitted to compete, had to have 
his amateur standing certified by the 
president or the athletic head of the or- 
ganization that he represented. 

We are told that it is the intention of 
the organization which has been created 
as a result of these games to hold yearly 
Olympics hereafter. Certainly this 
shows how earnestly North Carolina has 
entered into the movement for “athletics 
for every one.” It also shows the rapid- 
ity of life in the “Old North” State. 
Who knows but that in time a State 
which is ambitious enough to hold 
Olympic Games every year may progress 
to the holding of annual games once a 
week ? 


MARION HARLAND 
ust as Mark Twain was so universally 
known by that name that it is hard to 
think of him as Samuel Clemens, so has 
Marion Harland been a name far more 
familiar than that of Mary Virginia Ter- 
hune, who died on June 3 at the age of 
ninety-one. It is probably practically 
correct to say, as one writer does, that 
“there was no American city so great, 
no crossroads village so remote, but that 
the name of Marion Harland was as 
familiar there as if she had been a 
President of the United States.” 

This is not because she was a great 
writer; her stories were mild, friendly, 
and gentle—the reverse of the high- 
flown fiction of her contemporaries 
Ouida, Augusta Evans, and Mrs. South- 
worth. It was rather because of her 
long-continued, sincere interest in 
American home life. She edited or ran 
departments in periodicals like “Baby- 
hood” and the “Home Maker,” wrote for 
newspapers, sent out a large number of 
syndicated home articles, edited a fa- 
mous cook-book, collaborated with sev- 
eral members of her family in books 
relating to the nursery and the kitchen, 
and wrote much and wisely about mar- 
ried life and home-making. In a special 
sense “Marion Harland” became a house- 
hold word. 

It is doubtful whether any other 
American woman has had a_ longer 
career as a writer. Mrs. Terhune began 
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to write when she was sixteen, and kept 
on writing for almost seventy-five years. 
When an accident crippled her wrist, 


she learned, at the age of eighty-five, to. 


use a typewriter and kept on working. 
Quiet, steady persistence in continuing 
her usefulness was the predominating 
feature of her life. Her influence 
always made for good because she was 
persuasive rather than dogmatic, and be- 
cause she dealt with the common things 
of life in a helpful fashion. 


PUNDITA RAMABAI 


r would be hard to exaggerate the ex- 

tent and value of the work for Hindu 
women accomplished by a Hindu woman, 
Ramabai, in education, in social knowl- 
edge, and in the development of that 
spiritual quality that underlies all re- 
ligion. 

Ramabai’s father was a man of liberal 
views for his time and country; yet she 
was married when only nine years of 
age. Fortunately, her husband, a 
learned Brahman Pundit, took the 
almost unheard-of course of giving his 
wife a scholarly education. In time she 
became the foremost woman Sanskrit 
scholar of India. After her husband’s 
death, she conceived the idea of helping 
child widows in India. This plan 
brought her to America, where she saw 
and talked with many people of influ- 
ence and addressed audiences in scores 
of churches and lecture-rooms. The re- 
sult was the organization of the Rama- 
bai Association, which had the cordial 
support of Edward Everett Hale, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Frances Willard, Lyman 
Abbott, and many others. For thirty- 
five years it has helped to carry on the 
school instituted by Pundita Ramabai 
in the city of Poona, its Hindu name 
signifying the “Home of Wisdom.” 
Ramabai’s own name, we are told, means 
“Delight Giver.” At first it was open 
only to high-caste child widows, and 
was carried on under the rigid rules of 
Hindustan as to cooking, living, and 
worship. Later Ramabai herself adopted 
the Christian faith. 

A period of persecution from some of 
the Hindus of influence who had at first 
approved the enterprise was followed by 
the gradual winning over of many of the 
leaders of her people. In a terrible 
famine that swept over India and left 
thousands of orphan children the service 
done by Ramabai was notable, and it 
was this that led to the extension of the 
Service of the school to girls not of a 
high caste. It is said that at times over 
eighteen hundred women and girls were 
under her care, although no assurance 
existed for the support of more than 
eighty or one hundred girls in the in- 
stitution itself. 

The Sharadac Sadan, as the school 
was originally called, expanded so that 
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RAMABAI—HER LAST PORTRAIT 


Ramabai’s entire mission included a 
large orphanage, a rescue home, a school 
for the blind, and the teaching of many 
industries—-farming, weaving, printing, 
dyeing, and so on. A task of almost un- 
believable difficulty was her translation: 
of the only Hindu edition of the Scrip- 
tures available from the classic form, 
in which it was useless to the village 
people, into. a popular version. 

The work that this remarkable woman 
started and extended in India will sur- 
vive her death, which took place re- 
cently, and provision has been made for 
that purpose. In-this country the Rama- 
bai Association will continue to forward 
funds for the purpose of carrying that 
work on through a well-known American 
missionary in India, the Rev. Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Hume. 

At a memorial service held in Bombay 
representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment and press and of the women of 
India declared by resolution that the 
death of Pundita Ramabai was a loss to 
the whole country, and particularly to 
the Christian community. 


WHAT IS ~ 
SUMMER READING? 


6“ AKE along a book,” is the excel- 
T lent slogan of the summer read- 
ing campaign now in active 
progress—but why “a book”? “Fiction 
for Vacation Satchels” is a newspaper 
headline for a review of a dozen and a 
half novels which have just one thing 
in common—they are all new. But if 
this is over-inclusive, the next headline 
we meet is too restricted, for under the 
broad title “Summer-time Fiction” a 
paper reviews three books, two of whieh 
are detective tales and one a “placid, 
gentle narrative of an autumn wooing”! 
If any editor has a particularly vapid 
lot of fiction on hand, he heads it “Vaca- 
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tion Reading.” But one worthy re- 
ligious board of publication very soundly 
advises us (in its summer advertising) 
to avoid “Feather-Weight Fiction or 
Millstone Philosophy.” 

In- the main, the advertisers who are 
urging people not to forget to read some- 
thing in vacation lay too much stress 
on the idea that only the lightest of 
light fiction can be read with enjoyment 
during the summer. If they mean by 
light reading entertaining reading, well 
and good; but the emphasis seems to be 
laid on the idea that nothing is not 
“light” that does not deal with murders 
or flappers. The intelligent person 
doesn’t lose his intellect or his taste 
during the months which have no R in 
their names. The book for a real vaca- 
tionist, says one propagandist in the 
“Take a Book” campaign, “mustn’t oc- 
cupy the mind much, for then it would 
not be a real vacation or week-end. It 
should occupy the mind just a little bit, 
sort of titillate it, as it were.” 

Why not assume, on the other hand, 
that if one wants entertainment he 
wants it to be of good quality in sum- 
mer as well as in winter; that he wants 
a first-class novel, a book of real humor, 
or a book of reminiscence abounding in 
stories? Don’t let any of us encourage 
the over-production of silly fiction under 
the notion that anything is good enough 
for the dear old summer-time. 

In an article by Marguerite Wilkinson 
in the “Summer Reading” special num- 
ber of the “Publishers’ Weekly” we find 
two interesting suggestions. The first 
is a little fantastic, perhaps, but it has 
a logical point: 

The right sort of book to take on a 
vacation is the sort of book that we 
seldom or never read at home, or the 
sort of book that tells of a life remote 
from the moods and thoughts of our 
own workaday existence. Teachers 
should find books of the most devas- 
tating humor, or the wildest detective 
stories. Clerks, stenographers, sales- 
men, and others who work in figures 
should read the world’s dearest old 
romances and much poetry. Tired 
ministers should get hold of tales of 
adventure in the open air and books 
of exploration into far countries. 
Perhaps Shackleton’s “South” would 
be a good beginning. Poets should 
have sedative literature in the sum- 
mer-time—preferably garden manuals 
and cook-books, say “Things Mother 
Used to Make.” Honest lawyers 
should read fairy tales, perhaps “Irish 
Fairy Tales,” by James Stephens. 
The nervous stock-broker should fill 
his pockets full to bulging with the 
poetry of Walter de la Mare... . 
William Jennings Bryan should buy 
a whole library of modern books on 
biology. 





The other suggestion is one that we 
enthusiastically indorse—that the vaca- 
tionist take with him at least some 
books he has always wanted to read and 
hasn't. We know that this entails a lit- 
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tle trouble and thought, but it will be 
worth while. It is not necessary to go 
back to the Victorian age and read 
Dickens or Thackeray. Probably most 
people could pick out three or four 
books published within the last three 
years which they know to be worth 
while but haven’t happened to see. Or 
take the last year alone; here is an off- 
hand list of a dozen or more books 
which have made a distinct success. 
Perhaps you have read them all; if not, 
now is your chance; they are not out of 
print: 

John Burroughs’s “Boyhood,” De- 
pew’s “Memories of Highty Years,” 
Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind,” “The 
Mirrors of Downing Street,” Ray- 
mond's “Life of Balfour,” Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria;” and in fiction Tar- 
kington’s “Alice Adams,” Sabatini's 
“Scaramouche,” Hutchinson's “If 
Winter Comes,” Galsworthy’s “To 
Let,” Louis Hémon's “Maria Chapde- 
laine,” Kaye-Smith’s “Joanna God- 
den,” Caine’s “Mendoza and a Little 
Lady,” Quick’s “Vandemark’s Folly.” 

Every one of these books has entertain- 
ment in it. The point is for each vaca- 
tionist to think out for himself or her- 
self something that will increase the 
pleasure of vacation time and not grab 
the first thing that offers because it is 
said to be “light” (meaning feathery) 
or because it was published day before 
yesterday. 

And, by the way, how about re-reading 
an old book that you rejoiced in greatly 
when you first read it? There are those 
who in the realm of adventure would a 
hundred times sooner re-read “Kim” or 
“The Cloister and the Hearth” than all 
the Zane Grey or E. P. Oppenheim litera- 
ture that may flow fresh from the press 
for the next twenty years. 


THE TRUE 
REACTIONARIES 


MERICA has inherited its princi- 
ples and institutions of liberty 


from two sources. One of these 
sources is English; the other, French. 
And for the preservation and increase 
of that inheritance America is under 
obligation to her own sons from the 
days of the wilderness, through the days 
of the Revolution and the Civil War, to 
the present. 

Many Americans, some of them pro- 
fessing to be intellectual guides and 
some of them in position of political 
leadership, seem to have forgotten this. 

It is as a reminder to such as these 
that a letter recently published in the 
newspapers from Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard, deserves 
the widest circulation. We print it 
herewith in full. 

A people whose rights, won slowly 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT ON BOLSHEVIST RUSSIA 


ur National Administration is apparently acting on the belief that the 
QO American people wishes to avoid entering into European politics, though 
willing to join in economic measures for the restoration of European indie 
tries and European national budgets and credits. I submit that this separa- 
tion of politics and economics is not expedient, or even possible, in the case 
of Russia. 

The fundamental proposition on which the Bolshevik Government was 
based is, to be sure, an economic one, namely, no private property, no family 
property, and no transmission of property in a family; but on that founda- 
tion a political Government was suddenly created by savage violence on the 
part of a small minority of the population, and that Government proceeded 
to rob and _ kill a considerable proportion of the property-holders of the eotin- 
try, large and small, and finally to rob and enslave the labor employed ii 
the manufacturing industries of the country. This same Government under- 
took to win the support of the agricultural peasantry by giving them elusive 
deeds of the lands they had been accustomed to cultivate as tenants; but the 
great agricultural class, while they accepted these deeds, refused to accept 
or support the Bolshevik Government. That Government has also crushed 
completely, both physically and morally, the educated middle class in Russia, 
which has not only been deprived of its property but of all intercourse with 
thinking people in neighboring nations, and in America also. 

This Bolshevik Government now finds itself in dire straits without credit, 
and without power to reconstruct Russian factories or Russian transporta- 
tion; and yet it still insists at Genoa and elsewhere on all its monstrous 
social and economic fallacies, and proposes that other governments or peo- 
ples shall lend it billions of dollars without any security whatever for the 
repayment of the loans. 

I submit that the United States should neither forget nor forgive the 
monstrous crimes, cruelties, and follies of this Bolshevik Government, and 
should wait to give aid to Russia, except food for the starving, until that 
Government is dead and buried. In this sense, and in regard to this nation, 
it seems to me impossible to separate in American National action European 
politics from European economics. The American democracy should not only 
take to heart the lessons of the Bolshevik horror for the present generation, 
but should do its full part in making and recording the history of the Bolsh- 
evik crime to the end of the chapter. 

In that course of conduct the present Administration can rely on the well- 
nigh unanimous support of the American people, who heartily detest the 
political as well as the economic theories of Bolshevism. 

CHARLES W. EL tor. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, May 17, 1922. 
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and painfully through the centuries, 
are recorded in such historic docu- 
ments as the Coronation Oath and 
Charter of Henry, I, the Magna Charta 
of 1215, the Petition of Rights of 1628, 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of 
Rights of 1689, the Virginia Bill of 
Rights of 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the same year, the Articles 
of Confederation, and the Constitution of 
the United States, and are embedded in 
the common law, should be unable to 
witness the violation of those rights any- 
where in the world without repugnance 
and a sense of outrage. Certainly no 
American ought willingly to lend him- 
self to any scheme or plan or proposal 
that tends to lend the countenance of 
his country to men anywhere in the 
world who, having seized power by the 
violation of such human rights, seek to 
maintain their power by gaining the 
recognition of the Government of this 
free country. 

Besides this love of liberty as a right, 
which Americans have inherited with 


England, 
have also inherited from France a love 
for liberty as an ideal. If the spirit of 
freedom which has come from the Brit- 
ish Isles is the more sturdy, the spirit 
of freedom which has come from France 
is the finer and more generous. This is 
the spirit that raises freedom from the 
plane of privilege to the plane of duty. 
Liberty is something more than a defi- 
nite prerogative that the citizen has ob- 
tained and will not let go; it is also a 
goal toward which he knows the nation 
of which he is a part is moving. As 
liberty has come to America from 
France, it is not merely an individual 
possession which each citizen prizes; it 
is a common possession demanding re- 
ciprocal service. Liberty thus conceived 
is incomplete without equality, and 
equality is incomplete without frater- 
nity. It is this ideal, derived from 
France in the early days 9f the two re- 
publics, that has made of America a 
nation of idealists. For .this reason 
Americans who have received their full 














THE INDIFFERENT CHILDREN OF THE EARTH 


(Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2) 
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inheritance are not only jealous of their 
own rights but responsive to appeals for 
the defense of the rights of others. 

It is not altogether strange that Eng- 
lishmen, who themselves are free, but 
who are not necessarily jealous for the 
freedom of other people, can contem- 
plate with comparative equanimity the 
oppression of the Russians under their 
Bolshevist tyrants; but it is strange 
almost beyond belief that there should 
be Americans, particularly Americans 
who call themselves liberals, who can go 
so far as to support the proposed policy 
of giving aid and comfort to these worst 
enemies ef liberty that have risen to 
power in modern times. The Bolsheviki 
are even more dangerous than the Czar 
and his Black Hundreds, for they have 
employed the art of the demagogue as 
well as the force of the tyrant in de- 
stroying what there was in Russia of 
free speech, free press, free assembly, 
courts of justice, and every other ele 
ment or form of popular liberty. 
Tyrants sometimes excuse their prac- 
tices on the ground that they are the 
necessary instruments for the preserva- 
tion for order and prosperity; but the 
Bolsheviki have not this excuse, for 
their dictatorship has involved their 
country in turbulence and economic 
ruin. This is something which no one 
any longer pretends to deny. Those 
Americans who, like Senator Borah and 
the editors of some so-called liberal 
journals, would give to these tyrants the 
invaluable reinforcement of America’s 
official recognition are in the minority. 
The Government of the United States, 
alike under the Democratic Administra- 
tion of President Wilson and _ the 
Republican Administration of President 
Harding, in refusing to recognize the 
Bolshevists, has been moved by Ameri- 
can love of liberty as well as American 
common sense. 

Naturally America at this time finds 
herself more in sympathy on the Rus- 
sian question with France than with 
England. Under Lloyd George, England 
is as free from the danger of Bolshevism 
within her own borders as any country 
well could be, for Englishmen would 
make short work of any English Lenines 
or Trotskys; but England is not averse 
to getting trade where she can find it, 
even though in the process she makes 
bargains which strengthen the hold of 
dictators. France, on the other hand, is 
distinctly uncomfortable in even sitting 
across the table from the Russian Bolsh- 
eviki. The French lent their money to 
the Russian Government of the Czar, 
not because they loved Czarism, but be- 
cause even Czarism was a_ bulwark 
against the worse tyranny of a menac- 
ing Prussia; but they distrust Bolsh- 
evism, not only because it is a repudia- 
tor of justice, but because. after the 
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Russian people had overthrown the 
Czar, Bolshevism established in its place 
a more cynical and remorseless tyranny. 
On another page Mr. Baldwin, of The 
Outlook’s staff, writing from Genoa, re- 
ports, not merely the point of view of 
the French Government with regard to 
Russia, but the point of view of the 
French people. Ever since the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk the French as a nation 
have viewed the rulers of Russia with 
loathing, because those rulers have 
proved themselves disloyal to the cause 
of liberty not only in their own land but 
throughout the world. 

In a note to the Powers, the Premier 
of France, M. Poincaré, has recently 
marshalled arguments to show the use- 
lessness of attempting a solution of 
Russia’s economic troubles and conflicts 
with the rest of Europe until Russia 
through its Government recognizes prin- 
ciples of “public law and honor about 
which there can be no bargaining.” 
Even in this economic argument, how- 
ever, there is implicit something more 
fundamental than questions of economic 
interest, for it is plain that beneath it 
all is the feeling of France for that 
“human solidarity,” to use M. Poincaré’s 
own phrase, “which impelled the democ- 
racies of western Europe to help the 
Russian democracy,” and the consequent 
resentment against those dictators in 
Russia who have done their best to de- 
stroy the Russian democracy and to that 
extent thwart the purposes of those who 
fought for the ideal of liberty. 

To-day the true reactionaries are 
those, whatever their guise, who would 
give aid and comfort to the Bolshevist 
tyrants, and thus attempt to turn the 
world backward into the age of des- 
potism. 


THE COST OF CAM- 
PAIGNING 


ENATOR HARRISON, of Missis- 
“ sippi, has had a severe shock to 

his sense of political morality. He 
has discovered that Gifford Pinchot 
spent approximately $120,000 in the 
course of the recent pre-primary cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania which won for the 
former Forester of the United States the 
Republican nomination for the Gover- 
norship. 

Senator Harrison does not allege that 
any of this money was spent corruptly. 
He does not allege that any votes were 
bought or any political leaders subsi- 
dized. The mere fact that Mr. Pinchot 
spent this horrendous sum for publicity 
and that he happens to be rich enough 
to finance his own campaign has been 
sufficient to bring the blush of shame to 
the cheeks of the junior Senator from 
Mississippi. Whether the Senator would 





have blushed quite so furiously had Mr. 
Pinchot been running in a Democratic 
primary we do not venture to state. 

The trouble with Senator Harrison 
and those who support his attitude, 
whether from pseudo-liberalism or po- 
litical expediency, is that their concep- 
tion of modern political needs is limited 
by standards set by the campaign neces- 
sities of a village politician. 

Pennsylvania is not a village; it is a 
great Commonwealth numbering nearly 
9,000,000 souls. At the last Presidential 
election the voters of the Keystone State 
cast more than 1,800,000 ballots. To 
send a single circular to each of these 
voters would cost at least $54,000. Of 
course there are more voters in Penn- 
sylvania than put in an appearance at 
the polls during the last election, and 
all of them might properly be cir- 
cularized. It would require a political 
clairvoyant of no mean order to deter- 
mine which sovereign electors would 
attend the polls on election day and 
which would spend those hours on a 
baseball diamond or on a golf course. 
They must all have the issues of the 
campaign put before them. 

We have given the cost for circulari- 
zation as an indication of the size of 
one item of legitimate political expendi- 
ture. The reader can easily imagine 
how much more might be advanta- 
geously and properly used in an adver- 
tising campaign in local newspapers and 
in the hiring of public halls. 

Since we have adopted the primary 
system, the elector is certainly entitled 
to know as fully as possible the qualifi- 
cations of the various candidates. The 
question at issue is not, “Shall these 
primary elections be costly?” but, “How 
shall that cost be met?” In the case of 
a Pinchot the candidate can draw upon 
his own ample means. In the case of a 
Leonard Wood friends of the candidate 
willingly bear the expense. Those who 
have criticised Pinchot in the present 
campaign and Leonard Wood in the last 
Presidential campaign are futilely bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. They should set 
their brains at work devising a system 
under which both the poor and the 
wealthy candidates will have an ap- 
proximately equal chance to reach the 
ears of the public. Possibly a modifica- 
tion of the Oregon plan, under which 
candidates are given space to print their 
objects and platforms in a pamphlet 
issued at the expense of the State, may 
some time be applied all over the coun- 
try to primaries as well as general elec- 
tions. The plan offers at least a hope 
of a solution, without the need of the 
expenditure of large sums from private 
funds, in accordance with the public 
right to know the facts and the public 
need of giving every candidate his or 
her day in court. f 















“THE QUESTION OF THE PACIFIC” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 
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CUHAPRIS. EWING 
(C) Harris & Ewing 
OPENING SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF CHILE AND PERU 
IN THE HALL OF THE AMERICAS, PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING, WASHINGTON 
On the platform, left to right (front), are: Sefior Carlos Aldunte (Chile), Dr.) Luis 
Izquierdo (Chile); Secretary of State Hughes, who delivered the address of welcome; 
Dr. Melton F. Porras (Peru), and Hernan Velarde (Peru) 


ASHINGTON, which was the 

\\) scene only a few months ago of 

a great international meeting 
in which problems of the Pacific were 
discussed and settled in connection with 
an agreement on the limitation of arma- 
ment among the leading Powers of the 
world, is to-day playing host to another 
conference at which “the question of the 
Pacific” is being debated. This time it 
relates, not to the Far East, but to South 
America. 

The territorial controversy over which 
Chile and Peru have been divided for 
almost forty years past, and in which 
Bolivia also claims’an interest, is com- 
monly known in the countries inter- 
ested, as well as in a large part of South 
America, as “the Question of the Pa- 
cific.” It is a debate as to whether the 
geographically small departments of 
Tacna and Arica, constituting together 
the province of Tacna, shall be assigned 
permanently to Chile or to Peru. Origi- 
nally they were Peruvian territory; 
since the war between Chile on one side 
and Peru and Bolivia on the other, 
ended by the Treaty of Ancon in 1884, 
they have been in the possession of 
Chile, subject on the question of final 
ownership, however, to a_ plebiscite 
which was to have been held in 1894, 
but which it has never been possible to 
hold because of failure of the two coun- 
tries to agree on the conditions under 


which the plebiscite should be con- 
ducted, the principal contention being 
over the question as to who should be 
eligible to vote. 

Now Chilean and Peruvian delegates 
are in Washington trying to find a 
means of settling this problem which 
has been of such long duration and 
which has been by far the most difficult 
and delicate which has been faced by 
any of the South American countries. 
In this Tacna-Arica dispute practically 
all of the nations of South America are 
interested; in fact, it is a matter of 
vital concern to the future of Pan- 
Americanism. For the South American 
countries it was a perpetually threaten- 
ing firebrand which might at any mo- 
ment start a conflagration which would 
involve a number of the nations. 

Should it be left to the*possible arbi- 
trament of arms, or settled by the arbi- 
tration of peace? That was the question 
which has been in the minds of many 
students of international affairs for 
years past. A propitious moment of- 
fered shortly after the adjournment of 
the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, and President Harding 
seized the opportunity to invite Chile 
and Peru to Washington to conduct 
their negotiations. Chile and Peru, al- 


though having no direct diplomatic 
relations, had started telegraphic com- 
munications between their Foreign Of- 





fices in an effort to reach a direct agree- 
ment on the Tacna-Arica question. 
They reached an impasse and would 
have been obliged to break the negotia- 
tions which they had begun, when Presi- 
dent Harding informed them he “would 
be pleased to welcome in Washington 
representatives which the Governments 
of Chile and Peru may see fit to appoint, 
to the end that such representatives may 
settle, if happily it may be, the existing 
difficulties, or may arrange for the set- - 
tlement of them by arbitration.” 

The invitation was accepted, and the 
conference opened in Washington on 
May 15. The scene of its meeting is the 
Pan-American Union building, where the 
principal committee meetings of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament 
were held, and where the Japanese and 
Chinese settled the Shantung question. 

The Chilean and Peruvian delegates 
came to Washington with the purpose 
of trying to reach a “direct settlement” 
of their differences. The American Gov- 
ernment was only the host, offering a 
friendly atmosphere in which the dele- 
gates could pursue their discussions. 
The United States has not participated, 
to date, in any of the conferences of the 
delegates, and has not even had an “un- 
official observer” in attendance at any of 
their meetings. It has remained en- 
tirely outside the efforts which the dele- 
gates of the two South American coun- 
tries have been making to reach a direct 
settlement, and has been maintaining an 
entirely open and impartial view on the 
subject. 

The position of the Chilean Govern- 
ment, which meets with popular support, 
both before the conference started and 
since has been that the basis of settle- 
ment must be the “unfulfilled provisions 
of the Treaty of Ancon,” providing for 
the holding of a plebiscite to determine 
the ultimate sovereignty of the disputed 
territory. 

The Peruvians, on the other hand, 
took the stand that there should be re- 
vision of Article III of the treaty, the 
principal “unfulfilled provision,” because 
of the fact that the plebiscite, which 
should have taken place in 1894, had 
been postponed indefinitely; and that 
conditions since that time had so 
changed that a ballot to-day in Tacna- 
Arica might be the reverse of what it- 
would have been if carried out at the 
date fixed by the treaty, or even at some 
intervening period. 

These two points of view are so far 
apart on a vital feature of the whole 
issue that, in the opinion of many close 
observers, it is believed a “direct settle 
ment” of the problem is not possible and 
that arbitration is the only way out. 
The delegates of Chile and Peru met, 
and after a number of informal conver- 
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sations presented to each other their 
proposals as to methods by which they 
thought the problem might be solved. 
The Chileans submitted four optional 
proposals: namely, hold a plebiscite ac- 
cording to the conditions of the agree- 
ment entered into by both Governments 
in 1912, Peru, should she think fit, to 
propose a modification of the time limit; 
or adopt as a basis of discussion the 
proposals presented in 1909 by Dr. Por- 
ras, then Peruvian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and now chairman of the Peru- 
vian delegation to the Washington con- 
ference, with such modifications as the 
Chilean delegates might propose; or 
submit to arbitration the differences 
which have arisen during previous ne- 
gotiations in regard to holding the 
plebiscite; or, finally, putting aside pre- 


A SOCIAL GOSPEL—TWO 


that work except to be clothed in our 


114 Centennial Avenue, 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 

EAR DR. ABBOTT:—I have with 
D interest read your paper on “A 

Social Gospel.” I was surprised 
that you should say that the Gospel of 
Christ is primarily social. Let us test 
the correctness of this. According to 
Matthew and Mark, the first two texts of 
Christ were: “Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,” and “Repent, and 
believe the gospel.” But repentance 
and faith are both individual duties afid 
experiences. The first conversation of 
Christ recorded by John was with Nico- 
demus, in which Christ told him he 
“must be born again,” that a new birth 
by the agency of the Holy Ghost was 
necessary to his being admitted into the 
kingdom. Regeneration is an individual 
experience essential to a place and use- 
fulness in the society which Christ came 
to establish. Christ early in his minis- 
try met two men who were fishing, and 
said to them, “Follow me,” and they 
left all and followed Christ. Follow- 
ing Christ is certainly primarily indi- 
vidual. 

In all this Christ was laying a foun- 
dation, was dealing with primary re- 
ligious duties and experiences, and 
nothing is said as yet about their social 
bearing. Christ gave his Apostles indi- 
vidual treatment for three years before 
they were regarded as fitted for their 
social work. He tells them when they 
pray to “enter into their closet, and hav- 
ing shut the door, to pray to their 
Father in secret.” There is no influence 
in its purifying effect on the heart com- 
parable with that of having it come into 
a hand-to-hand encounter with God. The 
first step which the prodigal son takes 
is to be reconciled through repentance 
to his father, the second is to enter into 
social service in the family. 

Of course:it may be said that all 
Christ’s work—his calling men to be- 
lieve and repent as well as his minis- 
try to the sick—was social work. But 
Christ needed no special preparation for 
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vious negotiations, discuss conditions 
for holding the plebiscite, submitting all 
differences to arbitration. 

The Peruvian proposals, submitted at 
the same meeting, suggested, first, that 
Chile surrender Tacna and Arica be- 
cause more than twenty-eight years have 
elapsed since the date when the plebis- 
cite should have been held, Peru claim- 
ing that a popular vote at that time 
would have been in her favor; or, sec- 
ond, that an arbitrator should decide if 
under present circumstances a plebiscite 
should be held or not. In case of a nega- 
tive decision, the arbitrator to decide 
which country should have possession of 
the controverted territory. In case of 
an affirmative decision, the arbitrator to 
decide on the conditions under which 
the plebiscite should be held. 


human nature. The case is different 
with us. He needed no repentance, no 
new birth. There are ways in which we 
cannot imitate Christy It was such facts 
as I have alluded to that led Vinet to 
say, “Christ came to establish individual 
religion,” and that led Professor George 
Adam Smith to say, “The individual is 
the religious unit.” One must become 
something in himself before he is fitted 
for the social service that Christ re- 
quires. I trust that I shall not be mis- 
understood. Christ came not only to 
establish individual, but also social re- 
ligion. 

The two elements rightly under- 
stood are in perfect harmony. The two 
elements are both necessary, they are 
mutually complementary. They act and 
react on each other to a degree of which, 
as of the physical law, it may almost be 
said that “action and reaction are 
equal.” But let us keep things in their 
right order, in their divinely arranged 
relations. There is truth in the arrange- 
ment of truth as in particular truths. 
The disarrangement of truth impairs 
the force of truth, may lead ultimately 
to the denial of it. To put in the second 
place a truth or an element of the re 
ligious life which Christ and all genuine 
religious experience place first is to im- 
pair Christianity. It is to revert to a 
preparatory and imperfect dispensation. 
The prophets spoke to society, that is, 
to the nation, and only through the na- 
tion to individuals. This was done as a 
divine accommodation to the imperfect 
conception of individuality. which pre- 
vailed in that age. The method failed. 
The nation became corrupt, and its 
doom was sealed. At the exile religion 
was in danger of becoming a stranger in 
the earth. It was cast in dependence 
for its life on the hearts of individuals. 
A new covenant was to be given, writ- 
ten not on tables of stone, but on the 
fleshy tables of the heart. This pre 
pared the way for individual religion 
and the ministry of Christ, who comes 
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Both sides have declined to accept the 
other’s proposals; and here they stand. 
Apparently they have reached an im- 
passe which remains to be broken. 

The means for breaking this impasse 
is contained in the proposals themselves, 
in which both Governments accept the 
principle of arbitration. What remains 
now to be accomplished is to find a way 
satisfactory to both sides of submitting 
their differences to this arbitration. 

What will be the exact formula of ar- 
bitration remains to be decided. Who 
will be the arbitrator is known. 

Although no official approach has yet 
been made, it can be stated authorita- 
tively that the United States alone will 
be asked by Chile and Peru, afier they 
have signed a protocol of submission, to 
arbitrate their differences. 





to each man and calls his “sheep by 
name.” 
Our fathers may have erred in not 


laying sufficient emphasis on _ social 
religion. Our present-day pulpit is in 


danger of emphasizing too little the im- . 


portance of individual religion. The 
true method is not only Christian, it is 
democratic. The Socialist must hail 
with joy a method of preaching which 
sacrifices the individual to society. They 
who do that will find in the end that 
they have not only sacrificed the indi- 
vidual, but society itself. 
Faithfully yours, 
WILtiaM O. CAMPBELL. 
April 28, 1922. 


This letter seems to me to supplement 
rather than to contradict the article 
which it criticises. 

The contrast so frequently drawn be- 
tween an individual and a social Gospel 
seems to me unreal. We cannot build 
a seaworthy ship out of rotten timber, 
nor an efficient army out of cowardly 
and unpatriotic soldiers, nor a kingdom 
of God out of men who acknowledge no 
loyalty to God. The character of its 
members determines the character of 
the society; but it is also true that the 
character of the society forms and fash- 
ions the character of its members. 

The unity of the social and the indi- 
vidual obligation is a distinctive char- 
acteristic of the religion of the Bible. 
That religion is the only one which 
emphasizes the truth that only by per- 
ceiving and performing our duties 
toward our neighbors can we perceive 
and fulfill our duties toward God. Nico- 
demus needed to be born again because 
he was a teacher of the philosophy of 
Pharisaism, and the Pharisaism which 
he represented recognized no social du- 
ties. The people of Israel needed to 
repent because they did not believe in a 
kingdom of God, they only believed in a 
kingdom of Israel from which all pa- 
gans would be cast out. Of the Ten” 
Commandments, six relate to social du- 
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ties: respect for parents; regard for the 
four. fundamental rights of man—his 
right to his person, his property, his 
family, and his reputation—and this a 
heartfelt regard. Two-thirds of Micah’s 
definition of religion involves social du- 
ties—doing justly and loving mercy. 
One-half of Christ’s religion involves 
social duties: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. - Inhumanity to 
man is customarily treated both in the 
Old Testament and in the New Testa- 
ment as-the greatest of crimes against 
God. 

If one turns from this general survey 
to a more special study of Christ’s min- 
istry, the social Gospel occupies in his 
preaching a not less prominent place. 
He came proclaiming that the kingdom 
of God is at hand, and to Jew and pagan 
alike a kingdom of God was a new 
social order. In his first recorded ser- 
mon he declared what he had come to 
do: to proclaim good tidings to the poor, 
release to the captives, sight to the 
blind, liberty to the oppressed. And if 
any reader will turn to the Sermon on 
the Mount as reported in the fifth, sixth, 












EDITORIAL 
BY 


N certain circles you hear talk to the 
| effect that France went to Washing- 
ton and has come to Genoa really 
wanting to wreck the Conferences at 
these places. 

France wanted to wreck neither. 
has she wrecked either. 

What she has done in the two Confer- 
ences is (1) to describe what she sees 
and (2) to tell what she thinks that she 
and the other nations ought to do. 

In seeking information on these two 
subjects, I have talked every day with 
members of the French delegation and 
with French journalists and observers 
here. They willingly accorded me this 
privilege because in their publicity they 
wanted above everything to see pub- 
lished, not so much what more or less 
informed American and other foreign 
journalists think, as what the French 
themselves say from their own point of 
view. As I have understood it, here is 
the collective voice of these diplomats, 
journalists, and observers. 


Nor 





W" French have the power of seeing 
clearly. Hence our policy is a pol- 
icy of reality. It is precise and concise. 

In Germany we behold our hereditary 
enemy. Three times in a century Ger- 
many has invaded our soil. Our frontier 
is not favored and protected like Eng- 
land’s, surrounded by water; ours is a 
frontier in large part contiguous with 
that of other countries—Spain, Italy, 
Belgium, but especially 


Switzerland, 
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and seventh chapters of Matthew, he 
will possibly be surprised to see how 
largely it deals with social duties. 

My correspondent thinks that “our 
present-day pulpit is in danger of em- 
phasizing too little the importance of 
individual religion.” I think it is in 
danger of emphasizing too little the im- 
portance of any religion and substi- 
tuting therefor social theories, and 
theological theories, new and old. The 
author of “Painted Windows” says of 
Miss Maude Royden, just returning to 
her English home after a brief visit to 
this country: “Miss Royden preaches 
Christ as a Power, . . . a Power that 
works miracles, that can change the 
habits of a lifetime, perhaps the very 
tissues of a poisoned body, and can give 
both peace and guidance to the soul that 
is dragged this way and that,” and the 
author adds: “One may be pardoned for 
remarking that this is a rather unusual 
form of preaching in any of the respec- 
table churches.” Whether this is true I 
do no. know. But certainly there never 
has been a time when so many young 
men and young women wanted this 


THE VOICE OF FRANCE 


Power as now. But they want it to use 
in social service. Because the Church 
has failed to give them the Power and 
the opportunity to use it, they have in 
my lifetime created four new organiza- 
tions: the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A,, 
the Salvation Army, and the Red 
Cross. é 

Christ condemned the Pharisees be- 
cause they could not read the signs of 
the times. The signs of the times in 
our age and our country appear to me 
unmistakable. The questions which 
have compelled our attention have been 
not theological but social. They have 
been such as the Slavery Question, the 
Temperance Question, the Educational 
Question, the Immigrant Question, the 
Labor Question, the International Ques- 
tion. They have been questions cf human 
brotherhood. To study these questions, 
to see their relation to the kingdom 
of God and so to preach as to give 
the congregations some understanding 
of them and some Power to deal justly 
and wisely with them, appears to me a 
primary duty of the Church of Christ. 

: LyMAN ABBOTT, 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM GENOA 
ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


Germany. Across our eastern frontier 
we see our enemy, Germany. With her 
powerful and untiring economic force, 
her continual increase of population 
(Germany’s population is more than 
60,000,000 now as against our 37,000,- 
000), and, above all, with her tenacious 
ambitions, she counts on avenging one 
day her defeat of 1918. 

In 1914 she let loose a war the great- 
est and bloodiest in world history. She 
has had to suffer the consequences of 
her defeat. 

One of these consequences was to see 
her army reduced by her conquerors, as 
per the Treaty of Versailles, to 100,000 
men.. But she is net really disarmed, 
because she has always at command po- 
lice forces, well organized under local 
authorities, that could swell her army 
within a week or two to about 2,000,000 
men. France has already reduced the 
term of military service from three 
years to eighteen months, and under this 
régime it now numbers some 450,000 
men. She would like to reduce it fur- 
ther to a year, but, in face of this Ger- 
man preparation, finds it impossible. 

Another of the consequences of Ger- 
man defeat was the necessity of paying 
reparations, though by the Versailles 
Treaty with her the victors in the war 
condemned her to pay only small dam- 
ages in proportion to the losses she 
caused. But what do we see? Germany 
declines to honor her own signature! 
Making use of a bankrupt’s tricks, she 
tries to escape her treaty promises. 








Here at Genoa we recognize three of 
Germany’s aims in coming: 

First, by the Russo-German treaty 
(concluded before the beginning of the 
Conference, but signed here after the 
Conference had convened) she wishes to 
make of Russia an instrument of her 
vengeance. 

Second, Germany, as well as Russia, 
wishes to betray the conditions and 
principles accepted in coming here. 

Third, Germany wishes, as a chief 
aim, to break up the Entente, and spe- 
cially to separate England and France. 


As to Russia, we think first of all of 
the great Russian people. During the 
first years of the war the Russians 
fought nobly for the common cause, and 
in keeping such a large part of the Ger- 
man army on the German eastern fron- 
tier contributed much to our victories 
in our eastern provinces. The Russian 
people should not be blamed in any way 
for what occurred during the Revolution 
of 1917; that Revolution was engineered 
by less than one per cent of the popula- 
tion. We should now aid the Russian 
people to emerge from their present 
misery. 

When we speak of the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, we know that it is only a 
facade. Behind this facade there is 
nothing with much possibility of long 
duration. The Bolsheviks have turned 
Russia upside down. Her real enemies 
are her actual dominators. 

And they are the real enemies of 
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Europe and of the world. Germany, in 
coming to the Genoa Conference, had as 
an aim to divide the Entente. So had 
the Bolsheviks. But they had also an- 
other aim. They wanted to see France 
respond to a German non possumus as 
to promised payments by measures of 
coercion which would deliver Germany 
into the hands of Anarchists and 
Bolshevists. So the conflict between 
Bolshevism and civilization is still to 
continue! ; 

The Bolsheviks are now at the end of 
their tether. Hence, with their hands 
still dripping with the blood of their 
victims, they ask the capitalists to re- 
turn to Russia. Despite what the Bolsh- 
eviks say, the Russians have really 
nothing to sell abroad. The aim of the 
Bolsheviks, therefore, is to obtain a loan 
and—what impudence!—from victims 
like ourselves, to whom Russia owes 
money, for in Czarist times we lent her 
many billions of gold francs. In those 
times Russia was great and prosper- 
ous, but the Bolsheviks have now de- 
stroyed all her wealth. 


In England we see a friendly Allied 
nation, but also a nation, above all, com- 
mercial. She has lost two clients, Ger- 
many and Russia. She wants to get 
them back. But at what a price! At 
the Conference at Paris English influ- 
ence opened to the Germans more than 
one way of escape in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; later, in the Upper Silesian 
question, England acted as if she wanted 
to sustain German claims. 

As to the Bolsheviks, England indi- 
cated.to Poland the desirability of sign- 
ing a peace treaty which would have 
given over that country to those brig- 
ands, hoping thus to put herself in 
their favor; later England herself con- 
cluded a separate commercial arrange- 
ment with them. 

When we reproach our English friends 
with all this, they retort that we occu- 
pied Frankfort separately and that re- 
cently, in violation of formal engage- 
ments, we concluded an arrangement in 
Asia Minor with the Kemalists. But 
the provisional occupation of Frankfort 
was authorized by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The occupation had been pro- 
voked by an infraction of the Treaty. 
Without authorization,, Germany sent 
her troops into the neutralized zone. In 
such a case the Treaty authorizes the 
respective Governments to take what 
measures are necessary in the circum- 
stances. As to the Kemalist arrange- 
ment, England was aware of our prep- 
arations. 


In any case, here is our duty towards 
the nations represented at this Confer- 
ence. We have thought that we cught to 
come to Genoa, not to oppress any nation, 
but to have a little more justice for our- 
selves and for the whole of Europe. 

Having been a rampart to the Allied 
armies in the war, the reconstruction of 
our devastated regions, we have the 
right to think, is an essential part of 
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the reconstruction of Europe. But we 
have no notion of sacrificing this recon- 
struction to our own. All the European 
nations ought to become prosperous. 

For the reconstruction of Europe we 
want to obtain guaranties. For exam- 
ple, for the remaking of Russia a work 
of international co-ordination would 
not only furnish aid to encourage the 
production of her own elementary prod- 
ucts, but would give by reason of com- 
mercial exchanges additional oppor- 
tunity for the employment of labor in 
industries throughout the world. 

In thus speaking, our duty is to think 
only of the great Russian people, and 
not at all of the Bolsheviks. We shall 
not capitulate to Communist doctrines. 
We shall not recognize the actual, un- 
unreformed Government. Such a recog- 
nition would basely betray civilization. 

But the Bolsheviks ostentatiously de- 
clare themselves reformed! We know 
that the reform is not sincere. But sup- 
pose it lasts a certain time. Very well; 
then we demand a certain time in which 
to see proofs of the fulfillment of pres- 
ent promises. 

Russia has always needed the rest of 
Europe more than the rest of Europe 
has needed her. Russia cannot do much 
without Western capital and products. 
And now it is that part of Russia which 
calls itself Bolshevist which wants Euro- 
pean aid to prolong the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment’s existence. Europe, therefore, 
has a right to show herself justly severe. 
Europe demands, among other things, 
that: 

(1) The Bolshevist Government shall 
recognize the debts of the preceding 
Russian Governments. 

(2) The Bolsheviks shall recognize 
the obligation of returning the proper- 
ties confiscated or naticnalized or shall 
give complete compensation. 

(3) The Bolsheviks shall give guar- 
anty that foreign commerce will be free 
from Government tyranny. Though the 
cupidity of certain traders impels them 
to “talk business” with the Russians, no 
government can encourage the shipment 
of its goods to Russia without guaran- 
ties concerning freedom of commerce. 

With a really reformed Bolshevist 
Government something along these lines 
might be done. 


In the same way, in Germany we rec- 
ognize not only an enemy, but also the 
fact that, despite her military ambitions, 
she has been, and will be yet, a factor 
of progress and civilization. Neverthe- 
less here also our duty is to demand 
guaranties, whether as to treaties or 
commerce. The Germano-Russian treaty 
recently signed (disloyal both to the 
Treaty of Versailles and to the princi- 
ples on which the invitation to Genoa 
was based) has tried the patience of all 
the other nations. Naturally, such a 
treaty has resulted in encouraging pan- 
Germanism in Germany and Bolshevism 
in Russia. It is a warning for the rest 
of us. This treaty ought to have imme- 
diately been faced by, not a mere 


Entente, but a Franco-Belgo-English 
alliance—a .frank, energetic, intimate, 
sincere collaboration, a material but, 
above all, a moral solidarity. And so 
much the better if Italy were there too! 


Great Britain and France are the 
main pillars of the European edifice. 
As Mr. Lloyd George said the other day, 
no accord can be obtained at this Con- 
ference without an intimate understand- 
ing between these two nations. They 
can save the situation. But for that 
they must be united. 

Up to this point we are in accord with 
our English friends. But we want to 
obtain from them a firmer policy; no 
policy of retreat with regard to treaties 
and reparation. We want an alliance 
between England on the one side and 
France and Belgium on the other, on a 
footing of equality. By such an alliance 
France and Belgium should count on 
English protection against Germany and 
on Bolshevist recognition of Russian 
debts; by it England should count on 
the certainty of constant consultation 
with her by France and Belgium in 
everything concerning the. peace of 
Europe, on their co-operation with her 
to the greatest extent possible, and spe- 
cially on their acceptance of the English 
proposition of non-aggression with its 
respect toward existing treaties and 
sanctions. 

Otherwise, France and Belgium will 
be forced to fulfill their duty as it seems 
just to them. They are not for a policy 
of isolation. They know that it would 
be a poor advantage for the European 
family. But, in order to have any alli- 
ance, they have no notion of making 
concessions in disregard of treaties to 
the conquered nations represented at 
Genoa, or of preparing the triumphal 
return of Communism. There is no en- 
deavor to wreck a Conference in refusing 
adhesion to not entirely moral principles, 
and, be it remembered, moral principles 
have been the foundation of this Con- 
ference. You would have acted as we 
have had you been officially represented 
here. But when other Powers see a 
check to certain of their enterprises, 
founded on unjust principles, it is not 
difficult for them to throw the responsi- 
bility upon us when we withhold our 
approval of their course. 

Despite this, we are always ready for 
any reasonable negotiation with any 
loyal government. 


o the voice of France sounds to me. 
Personally I would like to see in 
such an alliance as that above outlined 
also the nations of the Little Entente, 
with whom Poland is collaborating more 
and more. <A good understanding be- 
tween these nations and the Great En- 
tente, if not an alliance, is more than 
desirable; in my opinion, it is necessary. 
All this union ought to form a solid 
international block. On it one should 
count both for resistance to deceit and 
wrong and for strength’ in the recon- 
struction of Europe. 
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“ HOSE who can, do; those who 
can’t do, teach.” So said some 
one whose name I have forgot- 
ten, and do not care much to remember. 
If his were the only slur cast upon 
schoolmasters, I should be content to let 
this paper remain unwritten; but even 
the most casual reader cannot go far 
without tripping over some allusion to 
the base-born character of my profes- 
sion. Dionysius the Younger, Tyrant of 
Syracuse, fell in popular esteem to the 
bottom of the ladder when, banished 
from his city, he went to Corinth and 
turned schoolmaster, “remaining a ty- 
rant still,” as one contemptuous writer 
avers. Charles Lamb devoted a whole 
whimsical essay to the schoolmaster, 
from which that dignitary emerges a 
badly damaged article. “Passing from 
infancy to age,” says the genial essayist, 
the schoolmaster “dreams away all 
[his] days as in a grammar school,... 
revolving in a perpetual cycle of declen- 
sions, conjugations, syntaxes, and pros- 
odies. He must be superficially 
omniscient. . . . Nothing comes to him 
not spoilt by the sophisticating medium 
of moral uses. The Universe—that 
great Book, as it has been called—is to 
him indeed a book out of which he is 
doomed to read tedious homilies to dis- 
tasting: schoolboys. A boy is at his 
board, and in his path, and in all his 
movements. He is boy-rid, sick of per- 
petual boy. . . . We are never quite at 
our ease in the presence of a school- 
master, because we are conscious that he 
is not quite at ease in ours. He is awk- 
ward and out of place in the society of 
his equals. He comes like Gulliver from 
among his little people, and he cannot 
quite fit the stature of his understanding 
to yours. He cannot meet you on the 
square. He wants a point given him, 
like an indifferent whist player. He is 
so used to teaching, that he wants to be 
teaching you. . . . The jests of a school- 
master are coarse, or thin. They-do not 
tell out of school. He is under the re- 
straint of a formal and didactive hypoc- 
risy in company. He is forlorn 
among his co-evals; his juniors cannot 
be his friends.” Thus, and much more, 
Charles Lamb. 

“But this is a hundred-year-old pic- 
ture,” you may say. “We live in a more 
enlightened age, and the schoolmaster 
has come into his own.” I wonder if 
he has. In a recent number of a popular 
weekly I lighted with eager interest 
upon an article entitled, “The Motive of 
the Critic.” In the second paragraph I 
read: “Then he remains a mere re- 
viewer ‘of and valet to the ideas of his 
betters, and is of little more importance 
to the world than a schoolmaster, a 
newsmonger, or an auctioneer.” Farther 
down that brilliant dismal page I read: 
“The young literatus just out of the 

university is put to writing reviews of 
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THE AMENITIES OF SCHOOLMASTERING 


BY HOWARD BEMENT 


books, or plays, or music, or painting. 
Very often he does it extremely well, for 
even decayed pedagogues often do it. 
. . . Gradually he becomes, whether in 
or out of the academic grove, a peda- 
gogue, which is to say, an artisan de- 
voted to diluting and retailing the ideas 
of his superiors—not an artist, not ever 
a bad artist, but almost the antithesis 
of an artist.” As though this were not 
enough, I read toward the end of the 
article (not an article on schcolmasters, 
remember, but an article on “The Motive 
of the Critic’): “Pedagogues believe in 
immutable truths and spend their lives 
trying to determine them and propagate 
them; the intellectual progress of man 
consists largely of a concrete effort to 
block and destroy their enterprise”—the 
most unkindest cut of all. I tried to 
find comfort in the fact. that ‘the author 
of these strictures was a _ notorious 
iconoclast, who would rather round out 
an apothegm at the expense of the 
truth than utter a wise saw based on the 
verities. But I confess I was shaken, 
for I realized that I could compile, if I 
chose, a whole anthology of this sort of 
thing; and realized, worse still, that the 
anthology is already writ in two words 
redolent of the world’s contempt—“peda- 
gogue” and “pedant.” And yet “peda- 
gogue” is from the Greek, meaning “to 
lead a child”—surely the one word in 
all the descriptive terminology of my 
profession which ought to have pre- 
served its inherent nobility; the one 
word more than any other descriptive 
of the teacher that has its patent in the 
dicta of the One Great Master: “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” ‘“Whoso shall cause 
one of these little ones which believe on 
me to stumble, it is profitable for him 
that a great millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be 
sunk in the depth of the sea.” 


HERE are those, however, in these 
later and degenerate days who dare 

to uphold the dignity of the schoolmaster 
in both press and forum; but most of 
these defenders are teachers themselves 
_or their cousins german, or their wife’s 
relatives, or college professors, whose 
attitude is too often that of a rich re- 
tainer condescending to patronize a poor 
relation. In strange and seemingly in- 
congruous opposition to this prevalent 
view of the schoolmaster—the view of 
the many who curl the lip over “peda- 
gogue” and “pedant”—is the generally 
popular conception of the dignity and 
worth of education. The poorest man 
consents to be taxed and the richest con- 
sents to be “touched” that education 
may not perish from the earth. The 
Rockefellers and the Carnegies give 
their millions and the States their tens 
of millions to support the schools. The 









newspapers, the weeklies, and the maza- | 
zines all unite to plead for fewer battle. | 
ships that we may have more schools, 
as though every cent diverted from 
armor-plate would, as a matter of 
course, find its way into the brick and 
mortar of cloister or class-room. I shall 
not attempt to reconcile these anom- 
alous views—the contempt for the work- 
man and the respect paid to his work— 
but I shall attempt to rescue my profes- 
sion from some of the odium attaciing 
to it. The dignity of any work should 
dignify the worker; and teachers should 
therefore be able to find in their profes- 
sion attributes of sufficient worth to 
salve their pride and stimulate their 
courage. Let us consider, then, the real 
returns upon their investment of life in 
this hazardous enterprise of pedagogy— 
“child-leading.” Let me point out what 
I conceive to be the amenities of school- 
mastering, speaking first of its obliga- 
tions, and then of its rewards and 
privileges. If I cannot-dignify the pro- 
fession in the eyes of scoffing critics 
(who taught them to write, I should 
like to know?), perhaps I.can at least 
reconcile teachers to the position in 
which, by. circumstance fortuitous or by 
choice determined, they now find them- 
selves. s 

























HE Obligations. . The teacher must 

first prepare to tedch, then sacrifice | 
by teaching, and then continue, ever and 
always, - preparing to teach and making | 
the perennial sacrifice. This is the per- 
fect circle of his professional life. But 
he should never twice tread the same 
are. Each new circle of preparation and | 
sacrifice should be larger than the last, | 
until his life describes as many concen: | 
trics as he has lived years; until each 
new circle, to paraphrase Holmes, nobler 
than the last, shuts him from heaven 
with a dome more vast, till he at length 
is free, finding his daily, hour!y prepara- 
tion a vast spiritual experience, and his 
daily, hourly sacrifice a noble self: 
emancipation. To vary the figure, the 
teacher must daily fill the reservoirs of 
his mind and heart, and daily must 
draw off the waters for the healing of 
his little nation of intellectually and 
spiritually sick pupils. He must per 
petually be pumping and turning the 
spigot. He must daily acquire virtue, 
for daily is virtue going out of him at 
the touch of sick youth, maimed youth, 
lost youth. Christ healed the idiot boy 
when he came down from the Mount of 
Transfiguration. May we not assume 
that he could never have healed that lad 
in the valley had he not first spent the 
night upon the mountain-top? 

What do I mean by preparation? The 
preparation should of course begin it 
college, but too often does not. The 
current stigma cast on teachers is to 
often altributable to those who do teach 
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pecause they cannot find anything else 
They drift into the profession 
unprepared, and desultorily take up 
their duties; and they remain in the 
profession because they do not seem able 
to get out of it. They are the quasi- 
teachers, the pseudo-schoolmasters, peda- 
gogues by courtesy. But not every man 
who comes to teaching with no special 
preparation but an A.B. degree is 


io do. 









ihat so, where should I be, and many 
another? The obligation resting upon 
each teacher is that he should spend 
some of every working day and much of 
every play day in preparing, not the. les- 
son of the day, but the subject he is 
teaching; not the subject either as a 
thing remote and apart, but the back- 
ground of that subject, with ell its mul- 
tifarious lights and shades, its fore- 
eround and its background. Imagine 
the cheap, imitation drops against which 
some teachers are daily miming before 
their classes! The rich setting that 
cought to adorn their stage is, I fear, a 
thing that even the most ignorant pupil 
is quick to miss if it be not there. How 
can a man teach, with the enthusiasm 
and vitality that ought to mark all 
teaching, the deadly grind of English 
erammar if he be ignorant of Shake 
speare’s syntax or of Chaucer’s quaint 
inflections? How can a Latin master 
hope to vitalize his paradigms if he be 
ignorant of Cicero and Catullus, of Ovid 
and Horace? How can the French mas- 
ter hope to raise from the dead a French 
irregular if he be ignorant of the magic 
touch of French literature from Mon- 
taigne to Rostand? Not one of these 
things may be mentioned in the day’s 
“perpetual cycle of declensions, conjuga- 
tions, syntaxes, and prosodies;” but the 
teacher knows that he knows, and the 
S boy knows that the teacher knows or 
(oes not know—knows it through some 
kind of canine nostril sense—and there 
you have all the difference. But there 
are not many classes in which the rich 
treasuries of the teacher’s background 
may not be rifled for the pupil’s enrich- 
ment—and there, again, you have all the 
difference. 

Nor does the teacher’s obligation end 
with never-ceasing preparation of his 
subject. Lamb was right when he said 
that the schoolmaster must be superfi- 
cially omniscient. He must know some- 
thing of other subjects than his own. 
lore than that, he must know much of 
wofessional teehnie. The history of 
ducation, the results of the study of 
‘hild psychology, the recent develop- 
uent in the seience of pedagogy, should 
e his mental pabulum. The plea that 
le teacher has no time for many, 
erhaps for any, of these things is a 
alural rejoinder. The answer, I sup- 
ose, is that he seems to take time for 
iany things that: are less worth while. 

1 so far as he does so, is he not con- 
‘ssing that he is only a teacher by suf- 
rance, and that he is not so wholly and 
i'erestedly devoted to his profession as 
most lawyers and physicians and 































































doomed to be a pariah of the caste; were © 
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preachers to theirs? I hold the profes- 
sion of teaching second to none of these. 
Should I, then, absolve the teacher from 
reading his professional literature when 
I should berate that physician who did 
not keep up with the latest practice in 
appendectomy? Should you employ a 
doctor who did not subscribe to and 
regularly read the “Medical Journal”? 
Should you employ a lawyer: whom you 
knew to be ignorant of the latest prin- 
ciples of legal practice? Should you pay 
$1,000 a year to send your son to a 
school whose masters were ignorant of 
the best thought of ancient and modern 
authorities on how to do the thing you 
paid them to do; who were confessedly 
ignorant of those principles knowledge 
of which alone can qualify a man as an 
expert in the thing he undertakes to do? 
Teachers owe it to themselves, to their 
pupils, to their school, to their profes- 
sion, to make of themselves skilled arti- 
sans, qualified to work in the materials 
they are set to fashion. 

This stern regimen should be in no 
wise a damper to enthusiasm nor a lion 
in the path. It should be, and will be, 
to.every right-thinking teacher a chal- 
lenge and an inspiration. If earnest 
and never-ceasing thirst for knowledge 
is not his, how can he, in all conscience, 
ever again speak word of reproof to 
dull, reluctant youth? Let him not, in 
any event, be hypocritical; let him not 
strive to cast out the mote from the stu- 
dent’s astigmatic eye until he has first 
cast out the beam from his own purblind 
one. May we not, then, summarize the 
whole matter of the obligation of the 
teacher, and do it simply and broadly? 
It is his duty to grow, and to become 


increasingly productive. 

HE Privileges and the Rewards. 
ci “Yes,” says the disgruntled. school- 
master, “it is a rare privilege to ‘have a 
boy at your board, in your path, in all 
your movements; to be boy-rid, sick of 
perpetual boy.’ It is a privilege, indeed, 
to live a life of killing routine, the body- 
slave of bells, the servile minion of 
monotony. It is a privilege to be ‘the 
hired man of an autocratic principal,’ 
seldom praised, often blamed, and in 
danger each year of summary or of po- 
lite dismissal. It is a privilege, I sup- 
pose, to grub for a pittance and die in 
a poorhouse, content to accept my final 
reward in heaven, since none has been 
vouchsafed me here.” 

Now, every one of these plaints is lit- 
erally true; and yet I quarrel with the 
schoolmaster who makes them, for the 
very reason that in the making he has 
deliberately classified himself in that 
group of pedagogues described by Lamb 
and sneered at by the critics. Unless 
the schoolmaster can magnify his joys 
and minimize his sorrows, play a strong 
crescendo on the theme of his privileges 
and rewards and soft-pedal his misfor- 
tunes—unless he can do these things in 
a spirit of essential optimism, he might 
as well part company with his pupils 
and, like poor old Mr. Mell, fold up his 
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flute and steal out into the night. But 
any right-minded teacher will maximize 
his blessings, and a count of these will 
certainly be a long one. 

In the first place, ours (and here, you 
see, I adopt the first person) is a conse- 
crated profession. We are set apart for 
a great and a notable work. We should 
never for a moment forget this fact; its 
fundamental character is too obvious. 
We are priests before the altar-fires of 
childhood and youth, and it is ours to 
see that the incense burned is fragrant 
and that it is not offered up to Baal or 
Dagon. Some may object to the Leviti- 
cal character of the figure; they can 
hardly object, however, to the fundamen- 
tal truth of the imagery. I have long 
remembered and often repeated what a 
high school teacher said .to me when I 
was a boy: “The profession of teaching 
is more important than the profession 
of preaching; the teacher forms, the 
preacher reforms. When the time shall 
have come that the teacher does his 
work as it should be done, the preacher 
will have left him little or nothing to 
do.” I place first, therefore, among the 
amenities of our profession this sense of 
satisfaction that comes (or ought to 
come) from the realization of the impor- 
tance of the work we have to do. There 
is no greater work, for it is work upon 
the foundations of human society. To 
vary the figure, we are preparing the 
soil, planting the seed, cultivating the 
growing plant. Without us ihere could 
be no harvest, no reaping and gathering 
into barns, no food for the nourishing of 
human society, no onward progress in 
the strength of that nourishment. Let 
every teacher, then—not in conceit, but 
in humility—remember the importance 
of his work, and take comfort therein. 

Closely analogous to my first point is 
my second: we are active in a profession 
whose work is the most widely discussed 
of any in the world to-day. As I re- 
marked earlier, whatever the contempt 
in which the pedagogue is held, there is 

a generally popular conception of the 

dignity and worth of education. This 
popular conception is fostered by the 
widest possible publicity given by press, 
forum, and pulpit. From these sources 
come discussions of education in its 
wider aspects; from our own multifari- 
ous journals, pamphlets, and papers 
come discussions of education in its nar- 
rower aspects—method, technic, proce 
dure. It is generally felt, both in and 
out of the profession, that education is 
the largest single problem with which 
the world wrestles to-day; that it is the 
cure for all national ills and the pana- 
cea for world sickness. There is preva- 
lent, too, the feeling that we are on the 
threshold of new discoveries in educa- 
tional method; that there will burst a 
great and sudden light which will 
illumine the whole field; that there will 
be turned up the philosopher’s stone, 
which shall transmute all educational 
endeavor into the gold of intellectualism. 

To live and to work in the midst of this 

universal glow is worth something; to 
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be active in a profession dealing with 
problems acknowledged so great is 


surely rich compensation in itself. 

In the third place, it is given us, if 
we choose to embrace the opportunity, 
to contribute to that universal discus- 
sion which has made the problem of 
education the most talked of problem in 
the world. We are able to write papers 
for this or that learned (or quasi- 
learned) society; to compose diatribes 
to be read at clubs; to edit a book or 
deliver an address; to kick up a little 
dust in the world, and watch it settle 
on quite inoffensive and indifferent peo- 
ple, who are thus made aware of our 
existence; to exhibit our bit of ego, in 
other words, in such a way as to stir 
our pride, soothe our vanity, and heal 
our wounds. The President of the 
United States can really get no more out 
of his activities than we out of ours— 
and I fancy he works mucl. harder than 
we to get what he gets in the way of 
egotistical satisfactions. 


the schoolmaster’s amenities: he 
works in an unusually congenial atmos- 
phere. Boys and girls are good fun, after 
all, and a man’s colleagues in most good 
schools are men and women of parts. 
The least attractive of us has something 
of social grace; the most stupid has 
something of intellectual interest. We 
are, moreover, at work as a unit on a 
common problem, and that a fascinating 
one. There is esprit de corps among us. 
We like one another, despite occasional 


| us progress, then, to my fourth of 


bickerings; and we trust one another, 
despite occasional interdepartmental 
jealousies. Let us not underrate the 


value of this congenial atmosphere when 
we come to list our assets and liabilities 
as teachers. 

We may regard, in the next place, our 
good fortune in being out of the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of modern industrial 
life. The world is money-mad. It is 
filled with the inane strife and senseless 
racket of money-grubbing and money- 
grabbing. And money was never before 
so eagerly sought as an end in itself, 
not as a means to an end. The fortune 
is the thing, not the durable satisfac- 
tions of life which money may, when 
rightly spent, assist in buying. When I 
left my home in the Middle West 
eighteen years ago, I left a city of 20,000 
people whose paramount characteristic 
was simple tastes and simple pleasures. 
When I go back now, I find a city of 
70,000 people; a city grimy with factory 
smoke, reeking with gasoline fumes, a 
city aping metropolitan ways and seek- 
ing metropolitan pleasures. <A few of 
the simple old friends remain; but 
many have grown rich, and with their 
riches have purchased the cheap pleas- 
ures which only the rich can buy. It 
is on the occasions of these visits that 
I am glad to be poor, glad to have pre 
served the old simple tastes, glad to be 
a teacher. 

This, then, is my sixth of the ameni- 
ties: the fact that we are compelled to 
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cultivate simple tastes and to find our 
pleasures in the simple but real satis- 
factions of life. We may be poor in this 
world’s goods, but we are rich in the 
moral and spiritual benefits that neces- 
sarily accrue from that very poverty. 
We do not have to be constantly remind- 
ing ourselves that happiness is not a 
purchasable commodity, but comes from 
within, out of the rich fullness of heart 
and soul. That is a truism which we 
daily accept because of its personal 
demonstration in our lives. We are 
spared the classic plaint of poor old 
Bridget Elia. “I wish the good old 
times would come again,” she _ said, 
“when we were not quite so rich.... 
A purchase is but a purchase now that 
you have money enough and to spare. 
Formerly it used to bea triumph... . 
A thing was worth buying then, when 
we felt the money that we paid for it. 
... There was pleasure in eating straw- 
berries before they became quite com- 
mon. ... What treat can we have now?” 
As teachers, our treasures are of the 
heart, our pleasures are of the mind. 
We are rich indeed. 

Akin to the last is another substantial 
benefit that is ours. We are constantly 
under the goad to live cleanly, con- 
stantly under strong moral pressure to 
be our best, for we are constantly under 
the fiercest scrutiny as examples for the 
“This makes for hypocrisy,” 


young. 
you say. I can only enter my strong 
denial. This fact prompts the right 


kind of teacher not so much to cover his 
faults in hypocritical fashion as to 
strive to make his real self square with 
his outward bearing. Such an impulse, 
long continued, is bound to bear fruit in 
better impulses, nobler aspirations. Let 
us be grateful, as we summarize our 
blessings, that we are spared some of 
the moral. pitfalls so prevalent in busi- 
ness and in many of the professions. 
Another, perhaps one of the greatest, 
of our advantages is that we are con- 
scious of intellectual gruwth in the very 
prosecution of our professional duties. 
Those of my friends who have any intel- 
lectual interests at all are constantly re- 
minding me of my conspicuous advan- 
tage over them. I live in an atmosphere 
of books; but they, if they are to acquire 
any bookishness whatever, must snatch 
a moment here and a moment there as 
a pittance of time is allowed them from 
the treadmill of their daily occupation. 
Perhaps teachers are, as the critic 
quoted says, “diluters and retailers of 
the ideas of their superiors.” But this 
should prove no very great stigma, after 
all. The infant takes his cow’s milk 
diluted when he is weaned; and surely 
this same critic himself would not advo- 
cate feeding an adolescent on “Preju- 
dices, First and Second Series.” The 
point here is that, while we may con- 
stantly be stooping to inferior minds in 
our class-rooms, we are constantly too 
in the presence of our superiors, whose 
ideas we “dilute and retail.” Ours is a 
profession which lives, through books, 
with the great minds of every age. We 
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do lead intellectual lives—or at least we 
may. I understand fully, therefore, the 
tone of envy that is heard from every 
one of my old business friends who 
comes to visit me: “If only I could live in 
an atmosphere such as surrounds you!” 

Not only do we find intellectual 
growth in the pursuit of our profession, 
but also do we find a large part of every 
year ours to do with as we please—to 
study, to travel, to grow. The poorest 
teacher in the world is rich in time. 
“The cost of a thing,” says Thoreau, “is 
the amount of what I call life which is 
required to be exchanged for it, imme. 
diately or in the long run.” And Robert 
Louis Stevenson adds: “The price we 
have to pay for money is paid in lib- 
erty.” If liberty be the great human 
medium of exchange, the gold standard 
of human values, then are we rich in- 
deed, for of liberty we have more than 
four full months every year—a third of 
every twelvemonth. How pitiful seems 
the “two weeks off” of the usual young 
man of business! How inadequate the 
month to which he treats himself when 
he has achieved some measure of inde- 
pendence! We are millionaires—in 
time. It is only a question as to how 
we squander our patrimony. But if we 
will, we can use it to purchase the best 
that life has to offer. 


HAVE come to my last point—and the 

most important. It is this: We are in 
our daily tasks at work with the most 
valuable of all materials set to men’s 
hands for fashioning, and it is, of all 
materials, the most plastic. We may 
sometimes doubt the plastic character of 
our raw material, but it is clay to the 
potter’s hand nevertheless. We do fash- 
ion lives. We do accomplish things 
with human souls. This is the prime 
privilege, the chief reward, in one. I 
have elsewhere said that “work with 
boys is at once the most inspiring and 
the most discouraging of labors. In no 
other profession do results come so 
slowly or seem so uncertain; in no other 
field of labor does fruitage seem so long 
deferred.” But the fruitage does come, 
and come in ways that are often past 
our comprehension. We curse day by 
day the sievelike memories of our pupils, 
and as we continue to pour we wonder 
if anything is ever going to stick. But 
who can estimate how much remains or 
of what kind? I had the pertinence of 
this query borne in on me some weeks 
ago when a friend was telling me in 
simple and undramatiec fashion of the 
recent death of his only daughter, a girl 
of eighteen. She knew she was to die 
that day, and just before dawn sent for 
each of the members of the family to 
say good-by. To her older. brother, 
nearly twice her age, she said: “You 
have been the best brother in ihe world. 
You never even scolded’ me when I 
turned over your type.” Her allusion 
was not clear to those about the bed- 
side until they remembered that when 
the girl was a child of three she had, 
in mere mischievousness, turned over a 
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full font of type which her brother had 
just been distributing. He patiently 
picked up the type and redistributed 
them, with no word of reproof to the 
child. Through all the fifteen years 
that had elapsed no mention of this inci- 
dent had ever been made; it was nearly 
forgotten. But the girl of eighteen re 
membered it on her deathbed as one of 
the salient impressions of her whole 
life; and on that incident of her baby- 
hood hung the sum total of her impres- 
sions of her brother. 

The fruitage of our work, though 
many times long deferred, is real. 
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Definite satisfactions come to teachers 
who see their old pupils, perhaps many, 
perhaps few, but always some, taking a 
real part on the stage of the world’s 
affairs. The teacker’s name is not 
blazoned in electric bulbs as producer or 
manager before the theater of the 
pupil’s achievements; but the teacher is 
conscious of being in the wings, some- 
where behind the footlights. Something 
of the drama he prepared is being en- 
acted there upon the stage, and he is 
satisfied not to be under the spotlight. 


He is content, with Milton, to remember - 


that— 
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Fame is no plant that grows on mor- 
tal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad 
rumor lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those 
pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging 
Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect 
thy meed. 


The teacher, the true teacher, is will- 
ing to work and to wait. The teacher, 


the true teacher, knows the worth of 
what he is doing, and is content. 


GLASS BOTTLES AND COMMON SENSE 


BY SHERMAN ROGERS 


INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


és HE rights of one citizen end 
j i where those of another begin.” 
This statement was not made by 
a college professor, a community worker, 
a politician, not even by a judicially in- 
clined lawyer, but it was made by James 
Maloney, Vice-President of the Glass 
30ttle Blowers’ Association. 

The labor leader was quoting a 
Frenchman, adding, however, that he be- 
lieved it was the best definition of the 
rights and duties of organized labor 
members as men. That isn’t all. This 
spirit prevails in general throughout the 


glass bottle industry from both manufac- 
turers and workers. 

I delivered an address before the 
Pennsylvania State Industrial Associa- 
tion at Harrisburg recently, and just 
preceding my address John A. Voll, 
President of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada, delivered a wonderful address 
that greatly impressed me. The meat 
of his address was a plea for co-opera- 
tion between the employer and the em- 
ployee, for a thorough understanding 
between those two parties and a settle- 
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ment of all serious disputes by volun- 
tary arbitration. His speech was more 
or less of the “cross of service” variety. 
His plea for good wages was based on 
the declaration that labor was entitled 
to good wages, but was at the same time 
under obligation to do an honest full 
day’s work. The labor leader was just 
as emphatic that the employer must do 
the square thing. He must play fair 
with both the worker and the public. 

Half an hour later we were seated in 
the smoking compartment of a Pullman 
ear bound from Harrisburg to Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Voll looked me over and said: 

“Mr. Rogers, I agree with a great deal 
of your speech. We have most of the 
fundamental principles you talked of in 
our organization. We have industrial 
representation. That is, each shop has 
its own committee to deal with the man- 
agement. The business agent exists, but 
his power for autocratic practice is 
curbed. I will explain to you, a little 
later on, why and how. This shop com- 
mittee, composed of workmen inside the 
factory, takes up all grievances arising 
with the management. If, however, they 
fail to agree after thrashing the matter 
out thoroughly, the International Presi- 
dent of the union is called in. He set- 
tles about ninety per cent of the dis- 
putes that he is requested to adjudicate. 
If, however, the management and the 
President are unable to arrive at an 
agreement, the President temporarily 
makes a decision in the matter and the 
dispute is carried before the sessions of 
the Final Wage Conference. In other 
words, in the glass bottle industry, com- 
posed of nearly 10,000 workers and 
many manufacturers both large and 
small, we have an arbitration committee 
that has functioned for a great many 
years. 

“This arbitration board is composed 
of about ten union leaders who are 
selected at the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Workers’ annual Convention and the 
same number of manufacturers who are 
appointed by the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Bottle Manufacturers’ Association. 
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We have this annual arbitration confer- 


ence to settle all disputes instead of re- 


sorting to strikes, and for the last 
twenty years we have not had one gen- 
erally affecting the industry. 

“The twenty members that meet at 
this general conference select a chair- 
man. We have always, by unanimous 
approval, selected the Chairman of the 
Manufacturers’ Association for that po- 
sition. The decisions have always been 
fair. Many times when the conference 
would deadlock we have called on the 
Chairman to hand down a decision, and 
it has practically always been favorable 
to us. In fact, I think it always has 
been—but our industry is organized on 
a basis whereby there is no loose talk 
on either side. When we get to our gen- 
eral conference, every statement made 
is a statement of sincerity, and the party 
making the statement, whether he rep- 
resents the employers or employees, 
finds out where he stands before he 
makes it. Several times delegates of 
both workers and manufacturers have 
made statements in the final wage con- 
ference that were not based on fact. 
They were quickly eliminated from the 
picture, and, as a result, we have no 
rash statements made by either side in 
our industry. 

“Now I’ll explain what I mean by the 
‘curbing’ of the business agent. The 


shop committee, or direct representation 
between the committee of workmen and 
the manufacturer, does not eliminate the 
business agent as an Official, but it does 
place him in a position where he cannot 


call men out; it also places him in a 
position where he cannot make a mis- 
statement regarding the worker to the 
employer or the employer to the worker. 
His hand would be immediately ‘called’ 
if he did. It has not curbed him in his 
legitimate authority. Grievances _be- 
tween the men and management are 
adjudicated by the workmen’s commit- 
tee and the management, instead of the 
business agent being the sole arbiter be- 
tween the men and the management. 
The workmen’s committee, the business 
agent, and the management, naturally, 
have got to predicate their contentions 
on facts, because they know that, in 
event of a dispute, the case is reviewed 
by the final arbitration board, and if 
either side has made any misstatements 
they are going to be brought to light 
and the offending parties are not only 
censured but quickly lose their estab- 
lished position. Therefore we have had 
harmony in our industry because we 
have established a relationship that en- 
genders both confidence and respect and 
compels conservative deliberation.” 

By this time I was doubly interested 
in the organization Mr. Voll represented. 
Here was a union and a manufacturers’ 
association working on a basis where 
the prosperity of the industry was the 
first consideration and where the pros- 
perity of both the worker and the com- 
pany was not jeopardized by hasty, ill- 
considered, or ill-informed action by 
either side. Here was an arbitration 
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board set up for an entire industry 
which brought the possibility of a strike 
to a negligible minimum. 

There was a very interesting story 
told about one of the recent conven- 
tions. Concessions had been asked by 
the manufacturers of the union. 

The wage conference arbitration board 
had been in session for a week. Noth- 
ing had been accomplished. The leaders 
of both sides were on “feather edge.” 
They were irascible and unconciliatory. 
Finally, on Saturday night, several of 
the delegates had their transportation 
engaged. A motion was made that the 
conference adjourn, which would mean 
that anything might happen in the in- 
terim. The manufacturers’ organization 
might break up; open shop might be 
declared or disintegration of the work- 
ers’ organization might take place. Yet, 
in the face of this, both sides in their 
distraught mental condition were unable 
to reach a compromise. A manufac- 
turer proposed a resolution to adjourn. 
The resolution was seconded. 

At this juncture another manufac- 
turer arose and said: 

“Gentlemen, my conscience would 
bother me a great deal if we were to 
adjourn this conference in this manner. 
We are not so far apart but what we 
can agree on a solution. Our nerves are 
all on edge. I propose that we adjourn 
the meeting for the day and meet again 
next Monday morning. That will give 
us all of to-night, to-morrow, and_ to- 
morrow night to think this matter over. 
We will meet Monday morning feeling 
different than we do now. I don’t think we 
have a moral right to bring this confer- 
ence to a close without.coming to some 
agreement on the question involved.” 

His proposal was accepted. The meet- 
ing adjourned and the men left for their 
respective hotels. Monday morning, 
when the session was resumed, it took 
only a very few moments for the board 
to reach an amicable adjustment. 

The most noteworthy feature of this 
permanent, annual arbitration confer- 
ence is the fact that both sides speak 
their hearts out. They are cool, clear, 
and each side puts up a strong argu- 
ment. They leave nothing unsaid, but 
the fact that they must tell the truth 
places a ban on unnecessary misunder- 
standing. : 

The relationship that has been estab- 
lished in the glass bottle industry 
means a great deal to me. It settles one 
of the contentions that have _ been 
brought to my attention rather forcibly 
during the last two years by union labor 
leaders. 
that industrial representation should 
work just as successfully under union 
conditions as under conditions where 
men were not unionized. I have always 
agreed with them, but I could not find 
a place where they had it in operation— 
that is, where closed-shop conditions 
existed. I know of several labor or- 
ganizations that practically work on an 
open-shop basis with committee repre- 
sentation and it is successful, but here 


These leaders have pointed out: 


it works out in both an efficient and suc- 
cessful manner under closed-shop rules. 

I have for several years bitterly op- 
posed the ezarlike authority vested by 
many local unions in the business agent 
or “walking delegate.” He has been 
able to keep the employer and employee 
from understanding each other. Pro- 
viding that he was mentally dishonest, 
it was very easy for him to make a lot 
of rash, untruthful statements to the 
workmen, because they would have no 
way of learning the truth. But in the 
case of the glass bottle industry the con- 
tact established between the office &nd 
the shop prevents the business agent 
from making false statements to the 
men about the employer and vice versa. 

If the American Federation of Labor 
would apply this same system all over 
the country, about nine-tenths of public 
prejudice would be immediately elimi- 
nated. If they had industrial repre- 
sentation as the basic principle of ad- 
judicating shop troubles, with an arbi- 
tration board to settle cases that the 
management and men could not settle, 
the workers would at once gain the con- 
fidence and sympathy of the public, and 
there is no employer big enough to ig- 
nore, at the present time, an adverse 
public sentiment. 

The remarkable part of the glass bot- 
tle workers’ arbitration conference is 
in the fact that the minutes of the 
meetings are published by the union 
and distributed broadcast among their 
membership. This gives every worker 
in the industry a chance to realize the 
difficulties confronting the employers; 
knowing this, they base their wage 
agreements and working conditions on 
facts instead of some agitator’s imagina- 
tion. In other words, the glass bottle 
workers have a thorough knowledge of 
the industry, and therefore have no 
illusions about criminal profits on the 
part of the employer. A wonderful re- 
sult is only natural. There is no body 
of workmen in America where the effi- 
ciency is greater than in the glass bottle 
industry. Men work because they know 
why they must work. They know the 
amount of work they must do to give 
themselves a decent wage. 

The glass bottle worker has three pro- 
tections: First, he is immune from 
I. W. W. doctrines—he knows better be- 
cause he knows the truth. Second, he 
has confidence in his wage schedules be- 
cause he understands the conditions ex- 
isting throughout the industry that he 
is engaged in. Third, he is satisfied 
because he knows that his employer can- 
not take advantage of him, even if he 
wants to. In other words, he knows he 
can get justice without striking for it; 
therefore he is not thinking about a 
strike. 

The glass bottle manufacturers and 
workers have made a great step in the 
direction of peace and progress in in- 
dustry. They recognize the most impor- 
tant factor in industrial relations by 
realizing that “the rights of one citizen 
end where those of another begin.” 








A GREAT SCENIC HIGHWAY 
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The new Storm King Highway will be part of the State road running along the west shore of the Hudson River from New York City 

to Albany. ‘lhe section of the highway here illustrated runs from West Point to Cornwall, through the finest part of the Highlands 

of the Hudson. The above photograph shows the road as it runs along the precipitous side of Storm King Mountain. A noble view of 

Newburgh Bay lies behind the observer standing at this point. The highway has been under construction for several years; it isa 

triumph of engineering skill, and will take its place with the Corniche Road, the Amalfi Drive, the road in the Crimea along the Black 

Sea near Yalta, the Columbia River Highway, and other splendid scenic roads of the world. The highway; it is planned, will be open 
to the public this summer, in July or August 























THE HIGHWAY ON STORM 
KING MOUNTAIN, SEEN FROM 
BELOW, LOOKING NORTH 
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LOOKING. ACROSS THE HUDSON 
t RIVER «= TOWARD BREAKNECK 
MOUNTAIN ON THE EAST SHORE 

















LOOKING DOWN THE HUDSON RIVER FROM STORM KING 

















ROAD CONSTRUCTION DURING THE FINAL STAGES OF WORK 
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House of Commons debates should 

be of interest not only in the 
United Kingdom but elsewhere. In 1918, 
when the Great War came tc an end, 
Britain possessed about 22,000 aircraft, 
compared with France with 20,000 and 
Germany with 18,000. Some idea of the 
wastage of machines and the tremendous 
output for replacement and reinforce- 
ment may be gathered from ithe figures 
given a short time ago by Brigadier- 
General Groves in the London “Times.” 
3etween January and October, 1918, the 
figures for the Royal Air Force show an 
output of 26,685 machines and 29,561 
engines. Captain Guest’s figures for the 
Air Force showed that we were lately 
keeping up. 31% squadrons, of which 6 
were in India, 8 in Irak (Mesopotamia), 
3 in Egypt, 1 in Palestine, 1% in the 
Mediterranean co-operating with the 
navy, and only 12 in the United King- 
dom. There dre 12 machines in a Brit- 
ish squadron. France, we were told, 
maintains an air force for home defense 
of about 62 squadrons, and a French 
squadron includes 8 airplanes for fight- 
ing and 12 for bombing. Germany is 
developing commercial flying on a large 
scale and establishing a number of new 
air routes. Captain Guest claimed in 
his speech on the estimates that 200 
miles an hour is a normal speed for air- 
planes and 560 miles continuous flight 
an ordinary performance. That gives a 
radius of action of under 300 miles, so 
the disturbing statistics for European 
developments are of more direct interest 
to the people of Great Britain than to 
those in other parts of the Empire. The 
people of Great Britain showed their 
confidence in the future by cutting down 
the air estimates by £7,500,090, and the 
number of air officers and men origi- 
nally proposed for 1922-3 by 9,700. 

At present no one in the United King- 
dom is taking much interest in the 
“next war,” or, at all events, most peo- 
ple are content to accept the assumption 
that it will not come for at least ten 
years, So that under present conditions 
| is better to balance the Budget, im- 
prove our eredit, reduce taxation, and 
‘0 develop industries and reduce the 
lumber of unemployed. It is thought 
10 be better to face uncertain risks of 
European war than the certainty of 
bankruptey involved in spending enough 
upoh armaments to secure us from air 
attack by our neighbors, besides keeping 
up a one-Power standard in capital ships 
und 4 strong enough army to police the 


(CO totse facts disclosed in recent 


kmipire and defend its land frontiers. ° 


\S Inatters stand at present, if we as- 
ul the existence of an enemy in 
Europe within petrol range of air- 
blaies—gsay 300 miles to-day, which may 
be indefinitely inereased during the 
abo\e-mentioned ten years—and if we 


AIR FORCES AND BRITISH EMPIRE DEFENSE 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 


assume the possession by such a prospec- 
tive enemy of sufficient resources to con- 
duct air attacks on a large scale upon 
the United Kingdom, then we are not 
in a position to meet the menace. Let 
me hasten to add that I do not believe 
that any such prospective enemy at 
present exists. 

After careful investigation of expert 
opinion, we are driven to the conclusion 
that any great industrial nation acting 
upon the principles of Clausewitz and 
the German War Book would be abie 





THE BLACK 
HEARTHSTONE 


“If you go to the movies, or if you 
read stories in magazines that have 
a few million a week circulation, or 
if you see him on the minstrel stage, 
you will get nothing but a pitiful 
caricature of the Negro. Inevitably 
he will be shown to be cowardly, ab- 
surd, pilfering, scheming, credulous, 
preposterous. If the characteriza- 
tions were true, they might be ludi- 
crous; but nearly all of them are 
shamelessly false. Long have I been 
amazed that the American public 
could be for so great a length of time 
so deeply deluded. Of course it de- 
pends on what the public wants: the 
truth or merely something to create 
laughter, «a portrait or a cartoon— 
and even the cartoon lacking that 
crude sapiency of justice that a good 
cartoon has; the mirror held up to 
nature or merely buffoonery and 
burlesque. If you would hear the 
oracle, go to the shrine; if you would 
know the present truth, and through 
it come to a clear understanding of 
it, and therefore to a sane vision of 
the future, visit the black hearth- 
stone.” 

Archibald Rutledge, a Southerner 
by birth and training, carries the 
reader to this “black hearthstone” 
in a forthcoming Outlook article. It 
is as vivid and distinctive a piece of 
writing as Mr. Rutledge’s other es- 
says on Southern life which have 
previously appeared in these col- 
umns. 











within a few hours of the order being 
given to devastate whole cities with 
poison gas and explosives in any foreign 
country within the radius of action of 
aircraft. There would be no adequate 
“defense” against such danger. Anti- 
aircraft guns could not give sufficient 
protection, and defending aircraft could 
not always be in the air at the right 
place. The only deterrent would be the 
prospect of reprisals. 

One of the other principles of Empire 
defense accepted by the representatives 
of the British Empire in 1907 was that 
of individual responsibility for local de- 


fense. We are not at present making 
provision in the United Kingdom for 
local defense against the gruesome form 
of warfare which air enthusiasts tell us 
will be adopted in the “next war.” It is 
only fair that that point should be made 
clear to all peoples having the good for- 
tune to be out of range of such European 
communities as. may not yet be heartily 
sick of the bestial horror of modern 
scientific warfare. 

So much for the air-defense problem, 
which experts tell us is now confronting 
the population of the United Kingdom. 
Another of the axioms of British Empire 
defense is that by sea power the food 
supply of that population must be se- 
cured. Food would be of little use to 
people poisoned or bombed. Let us hope 
that our European neighbors have not 
forgotten the altimate issue of a war 
conducted on similar principles by the 
Germans in 1914-18..- In that hope we 
are contemplating air attacks upon the 
United Kingdom in the immediate fu- 
ture with equanimity. The controversy, 
started by Sir Percy Scott, in the 
“Times,” on the influence of air forces 
upon the problem of sea power is of 
greater direct interest to other parts of 
the Empire. It arose over the proposal 
to begin in 1922-3 the construction of 
two British capital ships of about 35,000 
tons each in order te maintain a one- 
Power standard, and to keep up to the 
5-5-3 proportion in eapital ships be- 
tween ourselves, the United’ States, and 
Japan, as agreed upon at Washington. 
We read of airplanes ‘capable of drop- 
ping 3,000-pound, 4,000-pound, and even 
5,000-pound delay-action bombs capable 
of sinking big ships if dropped by air- 
planes in their vicinity. We also read 
of experiments by squadrons wf torpedo- 
dropping airplanes attacking ships from 
behind smoke screens emitted’ by buoys 
dropped by other airplanes. We read of 
fast vessels capable of carrying such 
airplanes and taking them all over the 
world for use against war-vessels, mer- 
chant shipping, and industrial towns on 
the coast. There are no limits to the 
horrors predicted for the “next war,” 
but, to my mind, a fatal mistake is be- 
ing made in assuming that, owing to air 
developments, such a war would be 
quickly decided. A similar error about 
armies did much towards bringing about 
the great catastrophe of 1914. With this 
mistake is being revived the “great illu- 
sion” that war in these days of economic 
interdependence of nations ean bring 
profit either to victors or vanquished. 
Let us hope that the air enthusiasts will 
never in any country be given as free 
a hand in the initiation or conduct of 
war as the German_ militarists were 
‘given in 1914. We have had enough of 
that sort of thing to last us for a gen- 
eration. 
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ORDER OR DISORDER 


HE question confronting us all to- 

day is this: “Does order or dis- 

order prevail in the world we live 

in?” Not such an easy question to 

answer if we are willing to consider 

arguments and facts. “The world is 

crumbling about us,” cry those born to 

despair, while our smiling optimists re- 

ply that the world is jogging along as 
well as ever it did. 

Nevertheless we have seen too many 
old régimes, that we had come to look 
upon as century-seasoned oaks, blown 
down like rotten tree-trunks by a sud- 
den wind. 

The decade from 1908 to 1918 is the 
biggest graveyard that history has yet 
had to provide for deceased republics 
and monarchies. It is a Potters’ Field 
where Asia, Europe, and America, Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans, the white and 
yellow races, have thrown péle-méle the 
corpses of their governments, dead of 
a sudden revolution. 

The Turks inaugurated the burial- 
ground by throwing into it the abso- 
lutism of the Caliphate. Mexico pro- 
vided the next funeral cortége, burying 
an ancient, Roman-style dictatorship 
that had grown old with him in whose 
person it lived. China then hastened to 
bring up her dead Manchu dynasty, that 
had breathed its last at the proclama- 
tion of the Yellow Republic. 

At the first unexpected shot of the 
Turkish and Chinese revolutions a 
quiver of hope penetrated Europe’s 
deepest fibers, and America’s. The 
dawn-light of liberty and democracy 
was penetrating now even to the most 
distant horizons, and everywhere even 
the most obstinate shadows of despotism 
were fleeing. But the illusion did not 
last long. The old régime had no longer 
the strength to govern; the new régime 
was not yet strong enough. In Turkey, 
in Mexico, in China, it tried to move it- 
self along by sudden starts and jerks— 
coups détat, martial law, dictatorships 
hostile to one another. Three immense 
states, no longer wishing nor able to 
govern themselves according to their old 
code, fell into the ghastly sickness of 
chronic civil war. 

But the Potters’ Field was not yet full. 

. . The Great War began. One after 
the other the corpses of the Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian, and German Empires 
were thrown into the common grave. 

Even the most ancient and illustrious 
dynasty in Europe, which for three cen- 
turies had worn the crown of Diocletian 
or Constantine, was to disappear. The 
red flag that Lamartine had refused to 
hoist on the Hétel de Ville in 1848 now 
rippled in the breeze at Potsdam and 
Schoenbrunn. And again for a moment 
America and Europe saw the promise of 
marvelous new epochs, and the dawn of 
unknown happiness lighting a world 
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freed now from the tyrannies of the 
past. At a stroke the great dream of 
1848 seemed reality; Poland restored, 
republics at Moscow, Berlin, and Vienna, 
kings deposed, nations called to govern 
themselves, and universal suffrage 
crowned at last as sovereign of a liber- 
ated Europe! 

But this illusion too was short-lived. 
In Russia and in Hungary the demo- 
cratic revolution, after taking a few 
lurching steps, suddenly stumbled and 
fell. In a few months universal suf- 
frage gave way to military dictatorship, 
whose sole title to the right to govern 
is force; and force is, of all the elements 
of governmental authority, the most un- 
certain, the most capricious, the most 
subject to change, and, when all is said 
and done, the weakest. In the other 
states which have sprung up on the 
ruins of the Hapsburg and Hohenzollern 
Empires the will of the people, ex- 
pressed through the vote, still rules. 
But, called upon overnight to put on the 
crown and grasp the scepter, the peo- 
ple’s will is weak, uncertain, vacillating. 
It hesitates, perplexed before its tremen- 
dous responsibility; it does not com- 
mand, it stammers; and with great diffi- 
culty it now and then recognizes itself. 
But in all new states it is torn by dis- 
cords, at war with itself partly because 
of old party hatreds inherited from de- 
ceased régimes, partly because of in- 
veterate class rivalries and conflicting 
interests, partly through religious differ- 
ences and diversities of language and 
race. 

All must needs be uncertain in these 
new governments—their title to author- 
ity, the forces they are able to control, 
the real will that animates and impels 
them. Their whisperings, their ambigu- 
ous acts, make it impossible for others 
to understand what is perhaps unintel- 
ligible to themselves. No one knows 
where they came from, where they are 
going, how long they will last, what they 
want, nor what they can do; no one 
knows what obligations to assume 
towards them, nor in what degree to ful- 
fill them. Their nature is uncertainty, 
and their uncertainty affects and weak- 
ens the few governments that are still 
sound. With nations as with individ- 
uals, it is hard to think, to will, and to 
act resolutely towards those who do not 
know what they want nor even what 
they are. P 

And it may well be that even to-day 
the Potters’ Field is not full, and is still 
waiting for other corpses. The explo- 
sion in Europe was felt even in Asia. 
The oldest buildings there already 
show cracks. England’s statesmen had 
dreamed a dream. Their dream had 
told them that, though the Russian Em- 
pire fell, England would without stir- 
ring from her island home remain 
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mistress of Asia, that she would take 
possession of it by simply lifting a 
finger. The British statesmen were 
wrong. The Russian Empire is drag- 
ging England along with it to the abyss. 
Just as long as the Russian Colossus 
continued to be in its far northern 
haunt the terror of Asia, England had 
supporters, friends, political groups 
eager for her aid and protection in Tur- 
key, Persia, and India. Of two evils one 
always chooses the lesser. Now that 
Russia no longer inspires fear, Asia is in 
revolt even against England. When the 
greater evil is removed, then the lesser 
becomes intolerable. England is totter- 
ing in India, has not been able to main- 
tain herself in Persia, will not rule long 
in either Mesopotamia or Constantino- 
ple, for the very reason that her power- 
ful rival is no longer there to dispute 
her prey. 

Just as European domination is tot- 
tering in Egypt, so it is tottering in 
Asia. For a double impossibility arose 
in the Oriental world from the mingling 
of its ancient traditions with the teach- 
ings and customs of the Occident; the 
impossibility, on the one hand, of con- 
tinuing to live with its own institutions, 
and, on the other, that of adopting the 
institutions of the Western world. 
Asia’s insomnia comes from this double 
impossibility. The political pharmaco- 
peia of the Occident will seek in vain 
for a narcotic to put it to sleep again. 


Nations whose bones are still healthy 
and hard are few. For, like its govern- 
ments, institutions, and principles, the 
whole world is suffering from a soften- 
ing of the bony structure, which for the 
most part is degenerating to pulp. 

A government is nothing more nor 
less than a reply to the question, “Who 
has the right to control and to what 
degree? Whose is it to obey and within 
what limits?” On the answer to this 
question our solution to all the other 
questions of life depends. 

Every now and then some portion of 
mankind succeeds in convincing itself 
that it has solved this problem to per- 
fection; but the ages never grow weary 
of propounding it again and of trying 
some new solution. 

Yet to-day an unwonted and very 
curious state of affairs has come about. 
The entire human race seems to feel 
dissatisfaction with all the solutions 
that it has found, no matter where nor 
in what century. No one of them satis- 
fies, because no one of them seems just, 
nor honest, nor free from insidious de- 
ceits. Mankind no longer puts its trust 
in any of them; and that is why it can- 
not sleep, why it has lost confidence in 
itself, that is why it hates the present 
and despairs of the future. 

And in truth those of us who cry out 
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that the world is falling to pieces are 
not entirely mad; we are, as a matter 
of fact, living in the midst of general 
and complete disorder; and yet— 

And yet every morning our old ser- 
vant, who but a century ago became our 
master and our god, our erstwhile slave, 
Fire, wakes up and summons us all to 
our tasks. The furnaces are lit, the 
chimneys smoke, wheels and belts, inter- 
laced, revolve. The farm-hand returns 
to the field, the workman to the shop, 
the clerk to the store, the banker to his 
office. They do not all go to their work 
as willingly as they did ten years ago; 
but they do go to work, even though 
they grumble. 

And every day and all day, in Europe 
as in America, our gigantic production 
machine goes round ceaselessly and in- 
defatigably, maintaining in the world a 
kind of order, in place of ancient au- 
thorities now shaken or fallen away. 
Fire and the machines into which it 
breathes life are our tyrannous masters, 
obliging us to produce and consume 
even after our needs are satisfied and 
our exhausted nerves need rest. The 
labor of the men of our times is a kind 
of dull slavery. But, by way of com- 
pensation, the slave is no longer alone. 
He works in herds now, not solitary, as 
in ancient times. For present-day labor 
has its chain gangs, links classes and 
professions together, unites city with 
country, and binds citizens and states, 
provinces, peoples, and continents to one 
another. And so long as this chain does 
not break, a certain amount of order will 
prevail in the world, even though all 
civil and criminal law should be thrown 
to the dogs, even though philosophy and 
literature should go mad, even though 
no government should be able any lon- 


ger to command obedience, even though 
civilizations grown too old should fal! 
into dotage. 


Fire has to-day become the guardian 
of law and order in place of King-by- 
the-grace-of-God, now deposed. The 
revolutions and wars of the twentieth 
century have overturned many sanc- 
tions and many states that believed 
themselves immortal. But merely break- 
ing a few wheels and levers does not 
suffice to destroy the powerful produc- 
tion machine constructed by the twen- 
lieth century. For those peoples and 
nations whose bones are soft, work is a 
kind of corselet and prop, an external 
bony strueture to support the flesh of 
those unfortunates 
has turned to pulp. 

rue as it is that the order of the 
world is disintegrating, it is also true 
that order still prevails to an almost 
miraculous degree. One has but to 
think of the number and venerable age 
of the governments and princes that 
within the last fifteen years have crashed 
to their doom. The world has found a 
hew principle of order; it is the disci- 
piine of work, imposed by fire and the 
mechanisms fire moves. Hence the 
question confronting us, For how long 
ind to what degree will this new prin- 


whose framework, 
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ciple play the part of those it has super- 
seded? 


Only the future will be able to answer. 
But whoever, without prejudice or pas- 
sion, studies the events developing be 
fore our eyes will discern two fatal 
errors which it is possible for the peo- 
ples of the earth to commit, but which 
it is also possible for them to avoid. 

The first is that which the Russians 
are now expiating with hunger and 
death. In a few weeks the Russians 
overturned the columns of the old ré 
gime; the monarchy, the Church, the 
bureaucracy, the army. The dynasty 
removed, the administration decapitated, 
the Church abandoned to its own tender 
mercies, the army dissolved or nearly 
so, there remained of the old order 
nothing but the great production ma- 
chine, agriculture, industries, banks, and 
railways; in other words, property stood 
alone and naked, no longer protected by 
the Imperial Guards, by authority, by 
the Church, by the State and its thou- 








THE SPRINTER——A BRONZE BY OR. A. TAIT MC KENZIE 


R. R. TAIT McKENZIE, 
sculptor, physician, and Di- 
rector of Physical Training at the 
University of Pennsylvania, con- 
tributes an article to next week's 
issue of The Outlook on “ Varia- 
tions of Athletie Types.” Dr. 
McKenzie strongly supports Mr. 
C. K. Taylor’s recent plea for a 
new basis of judging physical de- 
velopment and growth. The article 
will be profusely illustrated. 

In subsequent issues Mr. C. K. 
Taylor, whose discussions of 
physical standards in these pages 
have aroused Nation-wide interest, 
will contribute two articles of 
great constructive value to all 
those concerned with the develop- 
ment of a better boyhood and 
girlhood. One article deals with 
height-weight standards for girls ; 
the other is a pioneer classification 
of children according to behavior- 
istic standards. 
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sands of bayonets. The temptation to 
finish the job was irresistible. “Down 
with property too! What did we have 
our revolution for if not to destroy 
property?” ‘Thousands of throats took 
up the cry, thousands of frantic fools. 

The tragedy of that Russian Revolu- 
tion which began in March and lasted 
to November, 1918, and which the world 
does not yet understand, began with 
that cry. The masses, deaf to reason, 
wanted the goods of the rich. But the 
Revolution, having dethroned God and 
the Czar, still hesitated, as though 
property were more sacred to it than 
the cross or the scepter. In that mo- 
ment of hesitation it showed itself su- 
premely and unconsciously wise. For, 
having swept away all the other authori- 
ties which had for so long maintained 
order in the Empire, the supreme exi- 
gency of the situation was not to touch 
the production machine, to which now 
fell the task, not only of feeding, but 
also of binding together the whole social 
structure. 

During six months the Revolution 
hesitated, paralyzed by its instinctive 
wisdom. But wisdom was its ruin when 
Folly arrived, for Folly had read some- 
where in a German book that no part 
of the defective world is so fatally de- 
fective as its production mechanism, 
which creates riches at the cost of pain 
and distributes them unjustly. She had 
read also that in order to recreate the 
world this monstrous creature must be 
destroyed; and, finding it alone one day, 
no longer well guarded by either spirit- 
ual or temporal authority, Folly made 
quick work of it. 

And in the conditions that resulted 
complete disintegration of the social 
fabric took place; for men could no 
longer work. They were deprived of 
even this restraint and discipline. There 
no longer remained any principles of 
order or cohesion. The destroyers tried 
in vain to improvise a crude military 
dictatorship with the remnants of the 
army and police system of the old order. 
In three years more ruins accumulated 
in the Russian Empire than three cen- 
turies would have brought about in 
times of less rapid decay. Cities aban- 
doned, roads destroyed, fields devastated, 
arts and industries exhausted, thousands 
of men wiped out by pestilence and pov- 
erty. And then Famine began. 

I say “began” advisedly. For all that 
is at present laying waste the Russian 
Empire is merely the precursor of 
devastation. There is no charity whose 
purse and heart will suffice, no matter 
how big they may be, to check the dis- 
integration of a whole society. A part 
of the Russian people will perish. 


The second error is that which the 
Germans seem bent on committing. It 
is the opposite of the first. It is the be 


lief that the discipline of work can aione 
uphold the social. order, even when the 
state is falline into ruins. 

In Germany, too, Socialist doctrines 
have taken up a position within the 
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state. But they have not followed the 
example of the Russian Revolution. 
Rather, one might say that, disarmed, 
isolated, despoiled of her colonies, as 
she is, Germany has identified herself 
with that gigantic production machine 
that she has been perfecting these last 
twenty-five years to -the envy and ad- 
miration of the world. Germany has 
gone back to work, and with redoubled 
fury. Her ships are the only ones in the 
world not rotting idle in port, her fur- 
naces are the only ones going at full 
blast. Her workers are the only ones in 
the world who are working more than 
a third of the work day; and withal 
they are receiving, with due deduction 
for the falling off of the currency, lower 
wages than before the war. 

And this people, which ten years ago 
was ruled by a Government superla- 
tively strong in authority, force of arms, 
and that resoluteness that comes from 
the knowledge that one is respected and 
feared, not only has no government to- 
day, but has not even the chance of 
having one. Germany no longer wants 
the old régime. But neither does she 
like nor understand the new. The for- 
mer is hateful to her because it recalls 
a frightful catastrophe. For the latter 
she feels indifference when she does not 
feel repugnance. Her Republic is noth- 
ing but an expedient due to increasing 
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desperation; and she knows that the 
tyranny of circumstances will force this 
unwelcome expedient upon her for a 
long time to come. 

Brought to birth outside the limits of 
tradition, the daughter of misfortune, 
possessing neither authority nor pres- 
tige, ruled by nonentities, served un- 
willingly by the bureaucracy, a slave of 
the past, the German Republic is noth- 
ing more than the instrument which is 
to bring about the final colossal down- 
fall of the public fortunes. It cannot 
last. Every day it goes deeper into debt, 
and every day it falsifies a little more 
the economic values that it ‘possesses. 
The people wait, resigned, indifferent, 
as if this frantic destruction were some 
one else’s business, and as though the 
ruin of the state in no way affected the 
happiness of its citizens! 


It appears, then, that in addition to 
the Russian catastrophe another sur- 
prise is being prepared in Germany. 
The Russian Revolution committed sui- 
cide by destroying, in addition to the 
state authority, the machinery of pro- 
duction; Germany may commit suicide 
more slowly by going to the opposite ex- 
treme, letting the state fall to ruins by 
working without ceasing. Fire is a 
powerful god, but it cannot govern the 
world alone. It cannot check all the 
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passions hostile to order. A nation can- 
not long maintain itself by means of 
external props; it needs sound bone tis- 
sue, firm, and elastic withal. 

Whether we wish it or not, we shall 
have once more to answer the eternal 
question, “Who is to govern, and within 
what limits? Who is to obey, and to 
what extent?” The world needs an au- 
thority in which it can believe, it needs 
governments that will govern. This is 
the need of-every race and nation; of 
Mohammedans and Christians, of whites 
and blacks, the need of Europe as of 
America. In this sense the order of the 
world is profoundly shaken, because this 
time it is not merely a group of nations 
and a part of the world that is affected, 
but the whole world is condemned to be- 
gin again the never-ending work of 
Sisyphus, which is nothing more nor 
less than the creation of spiritual prin- 
ciples of authority. 

The framework of economic relations 
still supports Western civilization; that 
is to say, the greater part of Europe and 
America. Bvt it is useless to pretend 
that it can support it a long time and 
alone. We, in our own times, are to 
learn that it is easier to create great 
riches than to find a principle of au- 
thority capable of imposing reason and 
justice on passions and interests per- 
petually at war. 


WASHINGTON AT WAR OVER CIVIL SERVICE 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


Assistant Secretary of War, the 
Navy, Commerce, Agriculture, or 
any of the big Federal departments. 

You are pleased with your impressive 
desk, your spacious office, the portraits 
of statesmen on your walls, and with the 
official dignity of your. position. You 
take a deep breath and get to work, 
eager to make an efficient and distin- 
guished record. 

You buzz for your secretary, and after 
a while she strolls leisurely in and 
starts taking dictation. Your day is 
crowded with callers, but at about 4 P.M. 
they cease arriving, and you re-collect 
your thoughts, draft some more plans, 
and again summon your secretary. No- 
body answers. You glance at your 
watch. It is 4:31 p.m. You cross to the 
broad windows, and see floods of em- 
ployees issuing from the various build- 
ings, all kinds of clerks and attachés, 
ranging from sprightly flappers to lame 
and grizzled warriors who were old- 
timers on the job even when Cleveland 
was in the White House. 

You stalk out of your office in search 
of some one who can take dictation, but 
your search is futile. No one with an 
inkling of shorthand has lingered. Your 
first contact with the Federal Civil Ser- 
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WILLIAM D, RITER, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, A LEADER IN THE ATTACK 
vice has left you a little bewildered. It 
isn’t the sort of thing you have been 
accustomed to in your business. You 
clean up your work single-handed as 


best you can and finally leave your desk, 
disappointed and chagrined. 

Next morning you get an early start, 
determined to make things hum. You 
look forward with relish to a heavy pro- 
gramme for the rest of the week. But 
that afternoon your secretary, who 
knows all the ropes of the department, 
strolls in and casually remarks: 

“T sha’n’t be in to-morrow or the next 
day. I’m going to Baltimore to visit 
friends.” 

You look at her in a dumfounded sort 
of way. She hasn’t inquired whether it 
will suit your convenience to have her 
be absent on these next two particular 
days. She has stated her intention with 
such assurance and finality that you are 
at a loss for a moment for a reply. And 
during that moment she sweeps grandly 
out of your presence. 

As the weeks go by you begin to grow 
more accustomed to the arrogance and 
indifference of your clerks. With a sink- 
ing sensation, you begin to realize that 
there is something wrong with the op- 
eration of Civil Service, and that be 
cause of its red tape you cannot possibly 
execute the amount of work you hoped 
to accomplish in Washington. 

In conversation with some of your 
colleagues, you find that you are not 
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alone in your suspicion that Civil Ser- 
vice, operating under its present rules, 
is not what it has been cracked up to be. 
You are shocked at the short hours and 
criminal waste of time. You cannot 
imagine private business being con- 
ducted under such a system. 


THE PRESIDENT’S “RAID” 


Behind President Harding’s recent 
“raid” on the Bureau of Engraving there 
is a powerful undercurrent of official 
resentment against the Federal system 
of Civil Service. 

While but few openly favor the spoils 
system as against Government employ- 
ment subject to control by Federal laws, 
official Washington, however, is largely 
impatient and disgusted with, and up in 
arms against, the accumulation of de- 
fects in the present Civil Service regula- 
tions. 

It is among the officials who were 
swept into office with the new Adminis- 
tration that the present protest has 
originated. Many of these officials, com- 
ing from private business. and profes- 
sional careers into Governmental re- 
sponsibility, confess that they find 
themselves bewildered, baffled, and fairly 
hamstrung by the insolence and indif- 
ference of Civil Service employees, who 
consider that their jobs are life jobs and 
most of whom go about their duties with 
lazy inefficiency. 

Assistant Attorney-General William D. 
Riter is one of the leading insurgents 
against the defects of the system. He 
hails from the Rocky Mountains and is 
a fighter. Another energetic assailant 


of the system’s defects is former Gov- 
ernor William Spry, of Utah, now Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. 
These officials, who are apparently the 
spokesmen for a large number of their 
colleagues who have been staggered by 
year of contact with Civil 


their first 





Service employees, contend that the sys- 
tem is full of inefficiency and waste. 

It is charged that the Civil Service 
employees in Washington constitute the 
most powerful and autocratic labor 
union in the world. They have used 
their numerical strength to wring one 
concession after another out of Con- 
gress. It seems that clerks working for 
private enterprises do not know what 
they are missing. If they are intent on 
knocking out a reasonably good living 
with the minimum of effort, they would 
do better to resign their jobs, pack their 
bags, and take the first train to Wash- 
ington. , 

Since the law provides that no Fed- 
eral Civil Service employee shall be 
dismissed unless formal charges have 
been preferred and submitted to the em- 
ployee, there has been speculation as to 
whether President Harding’s action in 
removing from office numerous people in 
the Bureau of Engraving was entirely 
legal. But the President actually dis- 
charged no one. What he did was to 
abolish a number of offices. For exam- 
ple, he abolished the office of chief of 
the Bureau, and then created the office 
of superintendent of the Bureau. With 
the previous offices no longer exist- 
ing, their incumbents automatically no 
longer had jobs. McKinley is said to 
haveeemployed the same device. It is a 
“trick” frequently resorted to by States. 
At times the change in nomenclature is 
so trivial as from “the department” to 
“a department.” 


“A HINDRANCE TO THE GOVERNMENT” 


Attorney-General Daugherty appeared 
last March before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, and expressed the 
opinion that the present operation of 
Civil Service: offers “an interference in 
the discharge of public business” and a 
“hindrance to the Government.” He 


“QUITTING WORK ON THE DOT” AT VETERANS’ OFFICE, WAR RISK BUREAU 


declared that clerks under the present 
system “are not as anxious, generally, to 
be in place to commence work on the 
dot as they are to quit work on the dot.” 

“I believe if it were not for the Civil 
Service,” he said, “we could get along 
with less than two-thirds of the number 
of employees under Civil Service and 
probably get twice as much work out of 
them. I discovered, both before I came 
here as Attorney-General and since, that 
Civil Service employees spend too much 
time in trying to work out plans to 
make themselves secure in their posi- 
tions.” 

Referring to a pending piece of litiga- 
tion, Mr. Daugherty said: “The attor- 
neys that the Government attorneys are 
expected to meet in preparation, in nego- 
tiation, and in court are the best men, 
the ablest men, that the bar affords. We 
are compelled to send, in a case involv- 
ing millions of dollars, one man, two 
men, sometimes three men, to whom the ~ 
Government pays $2,500, possibly $7,500 
a year. They are meeting two men, 
three men, five men, ten men, sitting 
across the trial table, the best men in 
the country, whose earning capacity is 
ten times as much as the Government 
pays. They do well. I want to compli- 
ment the men who are in the Depart- 
ment of Justice now for the splendid 
work they are doing; but they are not 
under the Civil Service; they work night 
and day. I was myself at the Depart- 
ment yesterday (Sunday) a good por- 
tion of the day and all evening, and 
there were many men in the Department 
at work. They were not under the Civil 
Service.” ; 

The Federal Employees’ Union 
promptly passed resolutions condemning 
the Attorney-General for his remarks 
and branded them as unwarranted and 
unfair. 

In 1898 Congress passed a law giving 
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Civil Service clerks thirty days’ vaca- 
tion each year. The Attorney-General 
having given the opinion that Sundays 
and holidays must be counted, Congress 
was at once importuned to pass legisla- 
tion nullifying this interpretation. Un- 
able to withstand the pressure, that 
body passed a statute the following year 
to the effect that Sundays and holidays 
must be excluded; in other words, that 
a thirty-day vacation period means an 
aggregate of thirty working days. By 
an Executive Order issued in 1914, the 
working hours on Saturdays are limited 
to four hours during the three summer 
months; and in calculating the vacation 
period, the Government employee is 
charged on those days with merely four 
hours. By these means the net vacation 
period in each year runs close to one 
aud one-half months—which no business 
institution in the country would toler- 
aie. 

Thirty days of sick leave are also per- 
nuitted under the law. To take advan- 
tage of such sick leave one must present 
a doctor’s certificate; but it appears that 
these are not very difficult to obtain. A 
clerk with a disposition to shirk can 
his 


easily manage to be absent from 
desk for nine weeks during the year, 
with pay. A department’s forces have 


to be doubled during the vacation period 
if any semblance of work is to be main- 
tained. 

In striking contrast to the favoritism 
shown the Civil Service employee, atten- 
tion is directed to the Congressional 
legislation enacted at substantially the 
same time dealing with employees at 
the Government navy yards, gun fac- 
tories, naval stations, and arsenals. 
These employees are allowed an annual 
leave of absence of but fifteen working 
days. Absence on account of sickness is 
deducted, and not added, as in the for- 
mer case. 

“To add to the iniquity,” said Mr. 
Riter to me, “Congress passed a law pro- 
viding that Civil Service clerks shall 
work not less than seven hours per day, 
with a proviso—artfully inserted to dis- 
guise the meaning of the words just 
mentioned—that executive heads may, by 
special order in which the reasons shall 
be stated, extend these hours. The prac- 
tical effect and meaning of this legisla- 
tion is that Civil Service employees 
must not work in excess of seven hours 
a day. Laborers and mechanics on any 
Government project, whose work is just 
as hard and for the most part equally 
as concentrated, are, however, required 
to work eight hours a day. No other 
body of employees in the whole country 
are treatea with such tender but ridicu- 
lous solicitude. I am strongly opposed 
to the abolition of the Civil Service sys- 
tem, but something must be done to im- 
prove its efficiency.” 


HOW A FORMER UTAH GOVERNOR 
MANAGES THE PROBLEM 


Commissioner Spry, of the General 
Land Office, is a short, stocky executive 
with a military bearing, a genial eye, 
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and a gentle voice. He used to be 
United States Marshal of Utah, and was 
Governor of his State from 1909 to 1917. 
His extensive executive experience en- 
ables him to cope effectively with Civil 
Service red tape. The Commissioner 
has reorganized what was once a rigid 
and unwieldy staff into a flexible and 
competent organization. He keeps a 
continuous record of the work and effi- 
ciency of each employee, and from time 
to time readjusts their salary ratings 
accordingly. He says he does not toler- 
ate “trouble-making, gossip, chatter, or 
loafing.” 

“Civil Service red tape robs young 
men of initiative,” he told me. “The 
clerk says to himself: ‘I am good until 
I am seventy, and then I get a pension. 
My future is assured, and I have nothing 
to worry about.’ He gets into a rut and 
he stays there. 

“A Government clerk is retired at the 
age of seventy unless the chief of the 
department requests that he stay. It is 
often difficult for a department head to 
resist the appeals of elderly clerks who 
want to remain at work. As a result 
there are numerous’ seventy-year-old 
clerks in Federal Civil Service doing 
long-hand work that might be done 
much faster and better on typewriters. 

“Judicious executives sometimes per- 
suade aged and disabled employees to 
take a demotion and the smaller pay 
that goes with it, in order to remain at 
work and to be paid more nearly what 
they are able to earn. 

“T have discovered no examples of 
brain fag among Government clerks,” 
continues Commissioner Spry. “Advan- 
tage is constantly being taken of the 
Government’s leniency, and the present 
Civil Service laws and rules do not in- 
sure a reasonable return of effort for 
money paid out.” 


CLOGGED WITH DEAD-WOOD 

“The trouble with the Civil Service is 
that it has been accumulating dead-wood 
for twenty-five years,” declares another 
official. “Government departments are 
training schools, and the best men 
graduate into the business or college 
world. In the long run this clogs the 
bureaus and departments with the less 
successful, less aggressive, less able 
men, who can’t be removed except for 
what is tantamount to criminal offenses. 
The offense of inefficiency simply can’t 
be reached at all. 

“The Civil Service doesn’t go into the 
character and experience of the men it 
carries on its rolls. Recently, ir? connec- 
tion with several appointments, the men 
who took the Civil Service examinations 
and passed were practically without ex- 
ception men who came to Washington 
and ‘crammed’ with professional tutors 
exactly as college men often do. The 
work they were to be in charge of is 
such that it requires something like the 
experience of a ship captain to fit one 
for, and it offers temptations to graft 
which only men of character should 
be subjected to. The records showed 





nothing as to these two. all-important 
matters. 

“The case of the Bureau of Engraving 
is simply another example of the last 
straw breaking the camel’s back. I 
could cite other examples where the 
camel is still limping along loaded with 
straw, his vertebre parting gradually 
and the cord showing, but no break yet. 

“Now why can’t the officers be given 
the power of discharge and still protect 
the Civil Service by being required to 
draw replacements from its rolls? I 
think the editorial policy of all forward- 
looking papers and magazines should be 
based on defense of the Civil Service, 
but that does not preclude, I think, 
championship of the right of Govern- 
ment officers of Cabinet rank to shift 
the personnel of their teams and to get 
new blood into their teams where the 
old blcod is anemic—as it certainly is 
in most of the bureaus to-day.” 
“INFINITELY SUPERIOR TO SPOILS SYSTEM” 

Possibly it is their own fault that 
some of the opponents of the system 
haven’t found out how to make reason- 
ably competent use of the equipment at 
their disposal, but it looks to me as if 
it takes the ex-Governor of a virile 
Western State to govern a Civil Service 
crowd and to throw a lariat round the 
neck of the system and make it perform. 

Defenders of the present system claim 
that it is infinitely superior to the spoils 
system, and contend that if an executive 
is resourceful he can always get the 
desired results. 

“Railroad clerks and clerks in cor- 
porations generally,” argues one Govern- 
ment official, ‘get just as rusty as Gov- 
ernment clerks. It is the size and ton- 
nage of Civil Service that makes it so 
rigid, unwieldy, and difficult to handle 
except under stiff and formal rulings. 
But even if it is true that Government 
clerks do not measure up to the effi- 
ciency of clerks in private enterprises, 
this deficiency is largely compensated 
for by the lower pay of Government 
clerks, which runs from $900 to $1,600 
a year. On Armistice Day there were 
917,000 employees in the Federal Civil 
Service. On July 31, 1921, that number 
had been cut down to 597,000, and on 
December 31, 1921, it had been further 
reduced to 568,000. So, you see, it is al- 
ways possible to get rid of Civil Service 
employees when the work is not there.” 

Another official expressed surprise 
that Civil Service was under fire, and 
declared that the only objection to it was 
the system of rating and classification. 

Some of the critics of the present sys- 
tem urge the inauguration of periodic 
examinations to determine whether em- 
ployees should be retained or dismissed. 
Others believe that a system of bonuses 
for specially good work might help 
break up clerical indifference. But the 
present resentful protest of officials who 
find themselves at the mercy of the sys- 
tem is almost sure to result in impor- 
tant changes and improvements. 

Washington, D. C., May 29, 1922. 




































POEMS BY ELINOR WYLIE 


NOW THAT YOUR EYES ARE SHUT... 





ow that your eyes are shut Let light forbear those lids; 
Not even a dusty butterfly may brush them; I have forbidden the feathery ash to smutch them; ° 
My flickering knife has cut ; The spider thread that thrids 
Life from sonorous lion throats to hush them. The gray-plumed grass has not my leave to touch them. 
If pigeons croon too loud My casual ghost may slip, 
4 Or lambs bleat proudly, they must come to slaughter, Issuing tiptoe, from the pure inhuman; 
And I command each cloud The tissues of my lip 
| To be precise in spilling silent water. Will bruise your eyelids, while I am a woman. 
LILLIPUTIAN 
1 HE hoards green cheeses Her shiny mind is peopled 
On a high moonlight shelf; By brisk goblins, but 
Her tea-kettle freezes; Though castled and steepled i 
The child is an elf. The place is Lilliput: } 
2 . 
Where I lie bound by subtle 


Spider-web and hair, 
And the small feet scuttle, 





L i 
; And the gold eyes stare. i 
PARTING GIFT 
7 I CANNOT give you the Metropolitan Tower; I cannot give you the island of Capri; H 
I cannot give you heaven; I cannot give you beauty; ‘ 
; Nor the nine Visigoth crowns in the Cluny Museum; Nor bake you marvelous crusty cherry pies 
' Nor happiness, even. With love and duty. i 
, But I can give you a very small purse But I can give you a very little locket | 
a Made out of field-mouse skin, Made out of wildcat hide: iH 
1 With a painted picture of the universe Put it into your left-hand pocket i 
t And seven blue tears therein. And never look inside. i 
) , 
: fi 
1 i 
r “ 
1 FRANCIE’S FINGERS : 
r : 
- “ H, Francie, sell me your fingers “IT will sell my fingers | 
e And I will pay you well!” If you will sell your tongue; 
. Sweet flowed that voice, the singer’s, Your voice is a singer’s . 
; As gillyflowers smell. Whose veins run song. | 
P “Your fingers are a witch’s, If apples sprang from heaven | 
' White as china clay, Instead of from the ground, 
C Thin as willow switches Their juice could not even 
% Pointed up to pray. Be sweet as that sound.” 
l. 
s For your dinted knuckles “Oh, sell your smallest finger!” 
p And blue printed wrist ‘ “Your voice is all I fancy!” 
© I'll give you my buckles “No, no!” replied the singer; 
) 


Of paste and amethyst.” “Oh, no, no!” cried Francie, 


“ae 
’ 





THE BOOK TABLE 


AMERICAN NOVELISTS AND AN 
AMERICAN CRITIC 


BY LLOYD 


N a volume published last year Carl 
| Van Doren made an admirable 

study of “The American Novel,” 
following the development of the form 
from its inception in our National litera- 
ture to the close of the. nineteenth 
century. The present book,' in which 
Dr. Van Doren undertakes a discussion 
of contemporary American novelists, is, 
in a sense, a sequel. to the earlier vol- 
ume; together they give a picture of 
American experience and the American 
mind as they have found reflection in 
our fiction. 

Dr. Van Doren’s “Contemporary 
American Novelists” is unquestionably 
an interesting, stimulating, and provoc- 
ative book. It reveals the salient char- 
acteristics of his critical equipment: a 
vigorous and independent judgment, a 
eapacity for acute analysis, fine insight. 
It reveals likewise an intelligent inter- 
est in ideas for their own sake and a 
receptivity to innovation and to vitality 
from which our criticism cannot help 
but benefit. 

In some ways the publication of such 
a book as Dr. Van Doren’s is very sig- 
nificant. It shows, in the first place, 
that we are beginning to have a foun- 
dation in criticism for our creative 
writing. And it indicates that our criti- 
cism is becoming intellectually aware of 
literature as a going concern. For many 
years the bulk of American criticism 
has been confused and embarrassed by 
any reference to contemporary thought 
or expression; its familiar province has 
been the past, its atmosphere a dingy 
and moribund pedantry. Under the in- 
fluence of the doctrine that “criticism 
of one’s contemporaries is merely con- 
versation,” it has largely spent its en- 
ergy fighting sham battles with antique 
tactics and obsolete weapons. Under 
these conditions, to expect from our 
critics any interpretation of or contact 
with literature as a vital. experience has 
been almost futile. But within the past 
’ew years there have been signs of a 
change; criticism has had a belated re- 
vival of consciousness. Regardless of 
any agreement with its conclusions, a 
book like Dr. Van Doren’s, in which in- 
sight and scholarship have been brought 
to bear upon the material and the prob- 
lems of current activity, is assuredly a 
symptom of health. 

That lack of agreement with some of 
Dr. Van Doren’s conclusions is likely to 
occur is in itself only an indication that 
they are stimulating and provocative. 
The book is divided into four sections, 
of which the first discusses at some 
length the schools of local color and ro- 


mance in the American novel with 
which the nineteenth century was 
brought to a close. “The prevailing 

1 Contemporary American Novelists, 100 1oV0, 


Ry Carl Van Doren. The Macmillan Company, 


$1.75. 


New York. 
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school of naturalism,” Dr. Van Doren 
observes, “has made its principal advance 
upon the passing school of local color 
by a sacrifice of genial neighborliness; 
no less exacting and detailed than their 
predecessors, the naturalists have in- 
sisted upon bringing criticism in and 
measuring the most amiable iocality by 
wider standards. Here lies the essential 
point of difference between the old style 
and the new.” 

From his consideration of the matrix 
of naturalism Dr. Van Doren proceeds 
to a thorough and penetrating dis- 
cussion of each of “ten living novelists 
who seem to him most distinguished or 
significant,” closing his book with “some 
account of the school of fiction just now 
predominant.” The novelists whom he 
has selected for extended comment are 
Hamlin Garland, Winston Churchill, 
Robert Herrick, Upton Sinclair, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, whom he groups together 
in a chapter suggestively entitled “Argu- 
ment;” and Booth Tarkington, Edith 
Wharton, James Branch Cabell, Willa 
Cather, and Joseph Hergesheimer, who 
are dealt with in a chapter entitled 
“Art.” Into these two chapters have 
gone much discriminating analysis and 
balanced sympathy, and they are full of 
brilliant flashes of penetration. For ex- 
ample, of Winston Churchill Dr. Van 
Doren says: “He came during a moment 
of national expansiveness. Patriotism 
and jingoism, altruism and imperialism, 
passion and sentimentalism, shook the 
temper which had been slowly stiffening 
since the Civil War. Now, with a rush 
of unaccustomed emotions, the national 
imagination sought out its own past, 
luxuriating in it, not to say wallowing 
in it. In Mr. Churchill: it found a ro- 
mancer full of consolation to any one 
who might fear or suspect that the coun- 
try’s history did not quite match its 
destiny. ... Morally he [Mr. Churchill] 
has been strenuous and eager; intel- 
lectually he has been belated. Whether 
he has been writing what was avowedly 
romance or what was intended to be 
sober criticism, he has always been the 
romancer first and the critic afterwards. 
And yet since the vogue of historical 
romance passed nearly a score of years 
ago Mr. Churchill has honestly striven 
to keep up with the world by thinking 
about it... . Once taken by an idea for 
a novel, he has always burned with it 
as if it were as new to the world as to 
him. Here lies, without much question, 
the secret of that genuine earnestness 
which pervades all his books: he writes 
out of the contagious passion of a recent 
convert or a still excited discoverer. 
Here lies, too, without much question, 
the secret of Mr. Churchill’s success in 
holding his audiences: a sort of uncon- 
scious politician among novelists, he 
gathers his premonitions at happy mo- 


* reflections. . 


ments, when the drift, is already set- 
ting in. Never once has Mr. Churchill, 
like a philosopher or a seer, run off 
alone.” 

Of Theodore Dreiser Dr. Van Doren 
says: “Not only has Mr. Dreiser never 
allowed any one else to make up his 
mind for him regarding the significance 
and aims and obligations of mankind, 
but he has never made up his mind him- 
self. A large dubitancy colors all his 
.. That the sincerity which 
Mr. Dreiser practices differs in some re- 
spects from that of any other American 


‘novelist, no matter how truthful, must 


be referred to one special quality of his 
own temperament. Historically he has 
his fellows: he belongs with the move- 
ment toward naturalism which came to 
America when Hamlin Garland and 
Stephen Crane and Frank Norris, partly 
as a protest against the bland realism 
which Howells expounded, were dissent- 
ing in their various dialects from the 
reticences and the romances then cur- 
rent. Personally Mr. Dreiser displays, 
almost alone among American novelists, 
the characteristics of what for lack of 
a better native term we have to call the 
peasant type—the type to which Gorki 
belongs and which Tolstoy wanted to be 
long to. Enlarged by genius though Mr. 
Dreiser is; little as he is bound by the 
rigor of village habits and prejudices— 
still he carries wherever he goes the 
true peasant simplicity of outlook, 
speaks with a peasant’s bald frankness, 
and suffers a peasant confusion in the 
face of complexity.” 

“The author of ‘Penrod,’ ‘Penrod and 
Sam,’ and of ‘Seventeen,’” writes Dr. 
Van Doren, “passes for an expert in 
youth; rarely has so persistent a repu- 
tation been so insecurely founded. What 
all these books primarily recall is the 
winks that adults exchange over the 
heads of children who are minding their 
own business, as the adults are not; the 
winks, moreover, of adults who have for- 
gotten the inner concerns of adolescence 
and now observe only its surface awk- 
wardnesses.” “In contemporary Ameri- 


can fiction,” he says elsewhere, “Mr. 
Tarkington is the perennial sopho- 
more.” 


Rarely has any critic more aptly 
summed up the special contribution to 
our literature of Mrs. Wharton than Dr. 
Van Doren: “From the first Mrs. 
Wharton’s power has lain in the ability 
to reproduce in fiction the circumstances 
of a compact community in a way that 
illustrates the various oppressions which 
such communities put upon individual 
vagaries, whether viewed as sin, or ig 
norance, or folly, or merely as social 
impossibility.” Equally incisive is this 
comment on James Branch Cabell: “If 
there is anything as remarkable about 
Mr. Cabell as the fact that he has rep 
resented the chivalrous and the gallant 
attitudes toward love with nearly equal 
sympathy, it is the fact that in an era 
of militant naturalism and of renascent 
moralism he has blithely adhered to afl 
affection for unconcerned worldliness 
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That we can name many 


THE OUTLOOK 





ROM corner-stone to cornice, the modern struc- 
Proved that house the nation’s business are built 
to endure. The foundations rest on bed rock. 
Steel frame-work and steel girders support the 
weight of walls and floors. And when they are 
ready to be roofed the great majority of them 
are covered with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


That these roofs should be the almost unani- 
mous choice of owners and architects of such 
buildings, is not surprising when you consider — 


And Now — 
The Barrett 


Specification Roof! 


exceeded by any other roof. They always take 
the base rate of fire insurance. 


The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 20-Year 
Bonded Roof represents the most permanent roof 
covering it is possible to construct, and while we bond 
it for twenty years only, we can name many roofs of 
this type that have been in service over forty years 
and are still in good condition. 

Where the character of the building does not justify 
a roof of such extreme length of service, we recom- 
mend the Barrett Specification Type “A” Roof, bonded 
for 10 years. Both roofs are 





roofs of this type in good 
condition after forty or 
more years of service. Their 
durability is proved, not esti- 
mated. 





built of the same high grade 
materials, the only difference be- 
ing in the quantity used. 


SAG OR GRAVEL 
8. S. PITCH 
B.S. FELT 
B S. PITCH 


The Surety Company Bond, 
absolutely protecting the owner 








hat they are bonded against 
maintenance expense. Barrett Inspection Service 
during construction imsures strict compliance 
with the roofing specifications, and a Surety 
Company Bond absolutely protects the owner 
from all roof repair during the bonded period. 


‘That moderate first cost and guaranteed freedom 


irom maintenance make them the most economi- 
cal roofs it is possible to build. 


That they provide a degree of fire protection not 


Cross-section, actual size, of Barrett Specification Roof 


from maintenance expense, is 
issued free of charge on Barrett 
Specification Roofs of 50 squares or larger, in 
towns of 25,000 or more, and in smaller places where 
our inspection service 1s available. 


Copies of The Barrett Specifications sent free on request 
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for the Mountains 


Go out to Glacier National Park 
this summer—to the scenic land of 
recreation. Ride horseback—motor 
— fish — walk —camp—in a= scenic 
setting carved out by prehistoric 
glacial action. 


Glacier 


National Park 


Reduced fares this summer. All-expense 
Glacier Park tours of one to seven days ar- 
ranged. Longer trips, if desired. 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas 
City via Burlington Route-Great Northern 
Railway to Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland, stop at Glacier Park 
Hotel—Eastern entrance. En route to 
North Pacific Coast, Alaska or California 
visit Lake Chelan and Rainier and Crater 
Lake National Parks. “In all the world 
no trip like this.’’ 
For free booklets and information 


apply any ticket or tourist agent 
or Great Northern Railway offices 


226 West Adams Street 280 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


708 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWay 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Managet 
St. Paul. Minn. 
_ verse : 
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THE BOOK TABLE 

(Continued) 
and has airily played Congreve in the 
midst of the clamorous, serious, disquisi- 
tive bassoons of the national orchestra.” 
And as a last illustration of the quality 
of Dr. Van Doren’s critical comment, 
this concerning Joseph Hergesheimer: 
“One comes tolerably close to the secret 
of Mr. Hergesheimer’s career by perceiv- 
ing that, with an admirable style of 
which he is both conscious and—very 
properly—proud, he has looked luxuri- 
ously through the world for subjects 
which his style will fit.” 

In his final chapter Dr. Van Doren 
considers the novelists of the “New 
Style,” such “emergent types” as Ellen 
Glasgow, William Allen White, Ernest 
Poole, and others; the movement of re- 
volt from the village begun by E. W. 
Howe, continued with Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, whom Dr. Van Doren rightly con- 
siders as a novelist, and at its apex in 
the work of Sinclair Lewis, Zona Gale, 
and others. A brief postscript on the 
most significant work of 1921 brings this 
admirably lucid volume to a close. 

Dr. Van Doren’s book will prove of 
decided interest to readers of current 
fiction who seek an interpretation of the 


main currents of significant activity in 
this field of our literature. It provides 
the critical and intellectual background 
in terms of which the accomplishment 
of our chief contemporary novelists may 
be reckoned. If there are any defects in 
Dr. Van Doren’s book, the most con- 
spicuous perhaps is the fact that he 
takes no account of the almost pitiable 
dearth of an interest in ideas among 
our contemporary novelists. If the 
naturalistic account of experience is to 
make any pretensions to completeness, 
it certainly cannot forever treat as 
either negligible or non-existent intel- 
lectual experience. Equally it may be 
urged that the novels of naturalism, 
largely because they are a product of a 
revolt from the sentimental tradition, 
have suppressed all feeling so com- 
pletely that their content of emotional 
experience seems limited and impover- 
ished. That the drift toward naturalism 
has produced a more honest and more 
competent reflection of American life in 
American novels is indubitable. But 
even here the solution of problems of 
intelligence by means of moral indigna- 
tion is a characteristic confusion which 
only a more profoundly integrated self- 
consciousness is likely to dissipate. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
UNNOTICED LONDON. By E. Montizambert. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

“Is there anything old left in Lon- 
don?” an old lady asked the author of 
this book when told that he was writing 
a book about old London. He conclu- 
sively shows that there are abundant 
remains of old London left undisturbed 
by modern improvements, and his chap- 
ters will impart to his readers some of 
his own enthusiasm for and love of the 
great city. 


WILD FOLK. By Samuel Scoville, Jr.  Illus- 
trated. The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


$2. 
The wild life of the forest makes a 
varied appeal. To the hunter with the 
shotgun it gives scope for the exercise 
of skill; to the hunter with a camera or 
a pencil it furnishes an ever-varied art 
gallery, fascinating by its inimitable 
beauty; to the naturalist it is a living 
book, a more inspiring object of study 
than a printed book; to Mr. Scoville it 
appeals to friendship. It is astonishing 
how quickly wild animals, especially 
birds, discern the friend in the man or 
the child and how readily they respond 
to human friendship. The friend has, 
or may have, the joy of the artist and 
the naturalist and add thereto the joy 
of the friend. And he to whom circum- 
stances forbid first-hand excursions will 
get an excellent substitute in Mr. Sco- 
ville’s graphic and sympathetic writing 
in “Wild Folk,” and its predecessor, 
“Every Day Adventures.” 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
CONQUEST OF FEAR (THE). By Basil King. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City. $1.75. 


The theme of this book is much larger 
than its title. Its opening sentence indi- 
eates the reason: “When I say that dur- 
ing most of my conscious life I have 





been a prey to fears, I take it for 
granted that I am expressing the case of 
a majority of people.” That is, we think, 
a mistake. The majority of Americans 
are too audacious. They like to try ex- 
periments, to take risks, to confront 
danger. Perils attract them. In our 
Army when volunteers are asked for a 
perilous enterprise more offer than can 
be accepted. In a crowded thoroughfare 
most Americans prefer to dodge the au- 
tomobiles rather than wait two minutes 
for a clear pathway made for pedes- 
trians by the traffic policeman. But 
Americans value courage and want 
power. Their ambition is often greater 
than their capacity. This book presents 
religion as affording power and endow- 
ing with courage. It presents faith as 
it is presented in the Eleventh Chapter 
of Hebrews, as a call to endeavor and an 
inspiration to heroism. It offers much 
more than a prescription for the consti- 
tutionally timid. It offers a divine com- 
panionship which to all who accept it 
inspires the courage to undertake and 
the power to achieve the impossible. Its 
motto might well be General Arm- 
strong’s saying, “Doing what can’t be 
done is the glory of living.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PRINCIPLES OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
(THE). By Bernard C. Jakway.  Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

Without being especially original, this 
book presents in simple, orderly, lucid 
fashion the accepted canons of decora- 
tive art in their application to house- 
hold belongings. It will prove extremely 
helpful to a host of seekers after light 
on the problems of home decoration. It 
is intended for such students rather 
than for the artist or the professional 
designer. : 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


UGLIELMO FERRERO, the eminent his- 

torian and savant, was born in 
1872. He has traveled throughout 
Europe, lecturing on militarism and 
Roman history. He is the author of 
“Symbols” and “The Greatness and De- 
dine of Rome” and collaborated with 
Professor Lombroso in “The Female 
Offender.” 


LINOR Wyte is a distinctive voice 
k, among the younger poets. Her first 
volume, “Nets to Catch the Wind,” was 
published in 1921, and was promptly 
heralded as one of the important books 
of verse of the year. This is the second 
time that Mrs. Wylie’s work has ap- 
peared in The Outlook. Many of our 
readers will remember her “Spring Pas- 
toral,’ which was printed in our issue 
of August 4, 1920. 


AJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON 
M again favors The Outlook with one 
of his authoritative articles from Eng- 
land. He has had a distinguished mili- 
tary and naval career; he has seen hard 
service in India, South Africa, and the 
Sudan; and yet he can find joy and re- 
laxation in his favorite pastime—that of 
fishing. 


= FursstE contributes to this 
issue the inside story of Washing- 
ton’s war on civil service. His last 
Outlook article, based on an interview 
with General Pierce, President of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
brought to National attention one of the 
most important athletic controversies of 
recent years. 


Ope BEMENT rises to the defense 
of his own profession in a spirited 
article entitled “The Amenities of 
Schoolmastering.” Mr. Bement has been 
a member of the English faculty of the 
Hill School, at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
since 1905, and for the last ten years 
has been head of the English Depart- 
ment. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and has studied at the 
Leland Stanford University and at the 
University of California. 


pee Hoyt Moore, whose _ photo- 
graphs of the Storm King Highway 
appear in this issue, has long been a 
devotee of the advanced movement in 
photography. His photographs have 
Within the past year or two been ex- 
hibited in the London Salon of Pho- 
tography, the International Photographic 
Exhibitions at Copenhagen and at Los 
Angeles, ete., and have appeared in the 
Annual of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America, of which organization he is 
? officer. He is Art Manager of The 
utlook. 





B’ a regrettable oversight acknowl- 
edgment to the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company was omitted from the 
Caption of the picture of a puddling fur- 
nace in last week’s issue of The Outlook. 
We wish to extend our tardy thanks for 
the privilege of publishing this picture. 
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PaciFic NORTHWEST 











Round trip from Chicago ; 
so 00 Seattle -Tacoma — twin capitals of i 
a vacation universe. Would you conquer mountains it is but ti 


a few hours to snow-clad Rainier or to the Olympics—the } 
range in the sea. Camp in the Cascades under mighty firs; 1 
cruise on island-dotted Puget Sound, glimpsing the Pacific 1) 
through the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 


$1 049° Pacific Coast Tour —inciuaing 


the Puget Sound country ; Portland and the Columbia River 
Highway; thence via rail or boat to California. Choice of 
routes returning. 


‘ 
Corresponding reductions from your home town. Tickets now on sale. 


And in traveling to the Puget Sound Country you can ride over the World’s 

Longest Electrified Railroad. The use of “white coal” eliminates soot and 
cinders, enabling you to thoroughly enjoy, from open observation cars, the 
most stupendous mountain scenery. 


The famous “Olympian” and the “Columbian” between Chicago and the 
Northwest are electrically operated for 649 miles. 


Chicago 





Consult us about your trip West. 
Write for fares, travel information { 
and free descriptive booklets. 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
Room 135, Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
















































FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THz OuTLOOK FinancraL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 











«CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY ” 


cial Department from people seeking investments ask 

us to mention securities returning as high a yield as is 
“consistent with safety.” This is only natural, for safety of 
principal and high yield is the ideal combination, and a high 
yield can be obtained if the investor’s definition of the word 
“high” is not too exacting. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that a high yield under present conditions may have been 
regarded as a low yield some years ago. High and low are 


Me than half of the many letters which reach the Finan- 


comparative terms, and as applied to investments must be re. 
garded in the light of conditions obtaining at the time the 
investment is made. : 

When money rates are high yields too are high, and when 
mioney rates go down yields keep pace. It is essential that 


investors remember this fact, and any attempt to obtain a yield 


on an investment to-day which is equal to that of three years 
ago is liable to be risky business. The post-war inflation years 
brought with them investment opportunities such as few people 














Complete Service to Corporations 


EGINNING with its organiza- 

tion and at every stage in the ex- 
istence of a corporation, this Company 
can be of service in all banking and 
fiduciary capacities. 


Commercial Banking 
We pay interest on balances in our 
New York and foreign offices; extend 
commercial credit; and render com- 
plete foreign banking service. 


Escrows 
Cash, securities, commodities, and 
documents to be held in escrow can 
be deposited with us under an agree- 
ment or letter of instructions. 


Transfer Agent, Registrar 
Our Transfer Department can relieve 
the corporation of many intricate 
details in connection with the transfer 
of stocks, the maintenance of records 
of stockholders, and the disbursement 


of dividends. _ Our services as regis- 
trar are desirable as a check against 
over-issue of securities. 


Readjustments 


In connection with mergers or cor- 
porate readjustments, our agency 
services and business counsel can be 
of great value to the corporation and 
its security holders. 


, Trustee 
This Company is thoroughly equipped 
to act as trustee under issues of mort- 
gage bonds, collateral trust bonds, and 
other types of securities. 


Safekeeping of Securities 
The security holdings of the corpora- 
tion can be placed in our care. We 
will collect the interest and principal, 
and attend to routine details. The 
securities are always available. 


We shall be pleased to confer with executives 
of corporations and with lawyers, and to explain 


in detail 


how our services can be of value. 





Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
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aedin. ‘Pitiies have chahged siiieée then 
aiid yields aré iow coinparntively low. 
The investor will dé weil, therefore; t6 
forget. what used t8 be and cbHAKE his 
alletioA t@ what is. The géheral rule 
ihat the higher the yield the greater tlie 
risk still holds good, and simply beeasé 
the best-grade seeuriti€és used is retiiF 
friil 6 t6 7 Pek eet 18 HO guarahty that 
i ii 7 Per CBHt GAH Be Had to-day With- 
wit a eeFtain tisk attached. 

sdiné Of the people who write t8 tik 
specify Bends; Sdiié stebks; aidd s6iié 
jierely “investinelts:” But in practi- 
cally every case they want as high a 
yield as is consistent with safety. Cer- 
tainly it is not worth while sacrificing 
safety for yield. For example, if a man 
puts $1,000 into an investment his first 
concern should be the protection of his 
thousand dollars. Suppose two invest- 
ments are offered him, one yielding 5% 
per cent and the other 7; naturally he 
would like to buy the dite yieiding 7 per 
rent. Seven per cent a year on $1,000 
is $70, and 5% per cent amounts to $55. 
The difference is $15 a year, not a suffi- 
ciently large sum to justify him in risk- 
ing his principal. Get the higher yield 
if it is consistent with safety, bit if 
risks are involved remember that the 
difference between 5 and 6 per cent and 
6 per cent and 7 is, after all, only $10 
a year. When people figure it out on 
that basis and there are any doubts in 
their minds, they are often more agree- 
able to the lower yield. 

There are other factors than safety 
which play their part in determining the 
yield of an investment. Marketability is 
a characteristic which is regarded as 
Valuable enough to make the yield of a 
readily salable security less than that of 
one for which there is little demand. 
Lower yield of course means a higher 
selling price. There is no denying that 
it is worth something to know that there 
is a good demand for one’s securities, 
and that in case you wish to sell there 
are plenty of people eager to buy. We 
believe investors should give market- 
ability their careful attention, and that 
enough of their investments should be 
in this class of securities to ‘supply 
them with enough ready cash to provide 
for any emergency. Beyond this point 
it is not essential and many persons be- 
lieve that an investment worth buying 
is worth keeping. There is much to be 
said for this point of view, and if it is 
possible to forego marketability the 
yield consistent with safety may often 
be increased appreciably. 

Bond yields generally are lower than 
‘he return from investments in stocks. 
Patently the explanation of this fact is 
that bonds are, as a class, safer invest- 
ments. What security has a stockholder 
for the payment of dividends other than 
the margin of the company’s earnings 
Over requirements? Bond interest is a 
charge on earnings ahead of any claim 
that stockholders have; if interest is not 
Paid, the bondholders can sell the prop- 
eriy pledged as security for their bonds, 
but what recourse have stockholders 
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‘No loss to any investor in 49 years 


le een ae Se ee eee 


THE GOVERNMENT 


—The Largest Investor 
in Washington ‘Real Estate 


Washington enjoys the distinction of being the only 
city in America which has back of it the tremendous 
power of the United States Government in civie 
improvement and development. 


Called by many travellers the most beautiful of the 
capital cities of the world, and the most beautiful 
of the larger cities of America, it is the Mecca of 
tourists from every State in the Union. 


The Government builds in Washington; the Gov- 
ernment is the most potent factor in creating and 
sustaining the demand for land and buildings in 
Washington; the Government is the largest investor 
in Washington real estate. 


In Washington, the seat of Government, you can 
buy 7% First Mortgage Investments from this invest- 
ment banking house which has been identified with 
the growth and development of the Nation’s Capital 
since 1873 and which has back of it. a record of 
no loss to any investor in 49 years. 


For full information about investing $100, 
$500, $1,000 or more outright or under 
our 7% Investment Savings Plan write to 


Department 7 


Sie EH SMITH@ 


Sounded 1873 
FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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age 


The cradle of modern 
textiles 


All eyes now look toward 
New England for cotton and 
woolen cloth. Here is also the 
home of good textile machin- 
ery for all the world. A vast 


ITH crude _ spinning 

wheel and wooden loom, 
Colonia] weavers of New Eng- 
land produced cloth equal to 
Europe’s best. Influenced per- 
haps by fine Oriental cloth 
imported by adventurous sailor- 
men, they improved in skill 
each year. 


Certain families excelled in 
the art, and cloth woven in 
these homes was highly prized. 
Mechanically inclined 
neighbors helped invent 
faster working devices. 
Commercial manufacture; 
beginning in 1788, in- 
creased until textile pro- 
duction became the pre- 
mier industry of the 
district, as it is to-day. 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 








international commerce centers 
around the industry, helped 
materially by the counsel and 
financial co-operation of The 
National Shawmut Bank. 


Technicalities of the textile 
trade are every-day details in 
this bank. Direct repre- 
sentation in every city 
and port enables us to 
handle import and export 
business rapidly, accurately 
and thoroughly. It is a 
service founded on com- 
plete understanding of 
the needs. 


Correspondence is 
cordially invited 


of BOSTON 





FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
when no dividend disbursements are 
forthcoming? 

Many inexperienced persons seem to 
have the idea in their heads that stock 
on whicl dividends are cumulative is in 
some way secured like a mortgage bond, 
Only recently we had a letter from a 
man who owned a number of shares of 
cumulative preferred stock of one of our 
newly reorganized railways. He had re 
ceived no dividends for several years 
and several hundred dollars due on his 
stock had accumulated. He needed the 
money, and he wanted to know if there 
was any way in which he could force 
payment. We looked into the records. 
Let alone earning anything for divi- 
dends, the road in question had not 
earned the interest on its bonds for 
some time and had been obliged to bor. 
row from the Government in order to 
meet its fixed charges. Naturally there 
are no dividends unless there are suff- 
cient earnings. Cumulative dividends 
apply to preferred stocks, and all they 
mean is that payments must be made 
on the preferred issues before anything 
can be distributed to the common stock- 
holders. A 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock may not be worth much 
more than the common which follows it 
if there are no earnings. 

A stockholder is a partner and a bond- 
holder is a creditor. It is profitable to 
be a partner in a prosperous concern, 
but expensive if operations result in 
losses rather than profits. A_ bond- 
holder, on the other hand, loans his 
money to the company, and certain prop- 
erty is usually pledged for the repay- 
ment of the loan, and the company fur- 
ther obligates itself to pay him a fixed 
rate of interest for the use of his money. 
Profits are of relatively slight impor- 
tance so far as a bondholder is con 
cerned, and correspondingly he is not so 
vitally concerned in a lack of profits. 
The return on his investment is fixed; 
he expects no more, and in case any less 
is offered him can take matters into his 
own hands and force payment. The 
price of sound bonds—and price of 
course determines yield—fluctuates with 
conditions in the money market rather 
than with earnings, although obviously 
the margin of earnings over dividend re- 
quirements is an important considera- 
tion. Stock quotations, however, are 
largely governed by earnings, and earn- 
ings are bound to fluctuate. 

One of our friends told us recently 
that in settling up his father’s estate he 
found that all the stocks had greatly 
appreciated in value over their purchase 
price, while most of the bonds are worth 
less now than when they were bought. 
Our friend had immediately made uD 
his mind to buy no more bonds, but to 
confine his investments in the future to 
stocks. He had not considered the case 
dispassionately, however. At the time 
his father bought most of the bonds 
money rates were exceedingly low, bond 
prices were high—higher than they are 
to-day—and yields of course away down. 
Conditions have changed since then and 
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high-class bonds are selling for less than 
they were twenty years ago. This does 
not necessarily mean that the bonds in 
question are less safe than they were, 
however, and our friend had overlooked 
the fact that his father had been receiv- 
ing his interest on them regularly. 
Stocks purchased twenty years ago in 
sound, well-managed companies should 
naturally be worth more now than then, 
because if the companies have lasted 
that long their businesses would in the 
ordinary course of events have expanded 
and developed and earnings increased. 
At the time of purchase, however, it is 
a fairly safe assumption that they were 
more of a risk than the bonds and re- 
quired closer attention. Likely enough, 
there were years when no dividends 
were paid. Evidently the father was a 
shrewd investor, but he must have kept 
in close touch with his stock holdings, 
and of course there is no record of the 
stocks he may have sold at a loss. 

The conclusion is that as a general 
proposition bonds are safer investments 
than stocks. There are good bonds and 
bad bonds, just as there are good and 
bad stocks, but, granting that bonds are 
better, the yield of a bond “consistent 
with safety” should be judged by the 
yield on bonds generally, and the yield 
on stocks by the standard of stock 
yields. Some people are in a position to 
accept the risks involved in the owner- 
ship of stocks, while others cannot af- 
ford any chances at all. Safety, in other 
words, is a relative term, depending 
upon the circumstances of the investor. 
The proper method of procedure, there- 
fore, is for the investor to decide, first 
of all, whether he wants to buy bonds 
or stocks. With this point settled, it is 
much easier to tell what kind of yield 
he can get “consistent with safety.” 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


If-you are an investor you owe it to yourself to read 


Things To 


> booklet without 
cost from the Investor’s Service Bureau 


This informati 


FRE 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 598 Fifth Avenue, New York 











BEFORE YOU BUILD KNOW ABOUT 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


A double-hung window ; 100% ventila-" Zero 
tion; disappearing sash and fly screens; Tight 
weatherstripped, glazed, fitted, hung ff 

100% and completely assembled. Shipped 
Opening ready for use; built into any wall. 
Write for full details. 


o ! Si . 
The Lunken Window Co. @2NGiNWAit OFt10 














CLARK’S CRUISES by CAN. PAC. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 

Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 

18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, ete. 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3 


TO 
tae MEDIT NEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 
Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
'ncluding Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Grééce, ete. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises, 
Europe and Passion Play Parties, 8500 ap 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


W.L.DOUGLAS — 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 








SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO MANY STYLES 
W. LDOUGLAS SHOES 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 








PING THE RETAIL PRI 
AT THE FACTORY 








their wonderful value. Shoes 


exceptionally good values. 


108 stores at factory cost. 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


the factory and save money. 


$500 & $600 


U' 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 


quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 


not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 















































of equal 


Ww. L. 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic vaiue 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


We do 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
767 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mase 











way, but at hand ready for use when needed. 
space than a single box or wire basket, yet 
service of four. 


A Steel Sectional Device 
Olive green finish. Has non-scratching rubber 


folder, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency. 


makes your desk work easier, return at our 
expense. Otherwise we will send you invoice 
for $4.50, covering the biggest value in desk 
efficiency you ever bought. s 


ROSS-GOULD CO. 483 N. 10thStreet.St.Louis,Mo. 


MYO Klnadesk core 


It will save you time sorting and locating papers 


Will sort your mail and route it—will protect your papers 
from prying eyes and from being scattered by electric fan 
breezes—will keep papers, reference books, etc., out of the 


Thousands in use give entire satisfaction. 


$4.50. Extra compartments at 90 cents each may be added 
at any time. On request, will send interesting, illustrated 


Ask for FREE Trial—Send No Money 


Send now for this Model 4-G Kleradesk, After using it ten 
days, if you are not satisfied that it saves you time and 
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renders the 










feet. Price, 
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Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


14 Ju 
Hotels and Resorts: 











TPANCL 


VICHY 


5 heiivs from Paris 


Hub of Fashionable 


Summer Life 
Hater “hows — Racing — Golf — 
Veunie 


Magnificent Theatre— 
Casino— Aerodrome 
Miles of beautiful parksand gardens 


A Therma) station of 
ancieiit ad world-wide repute 


Luxurious Hetels 


and Pensions 
Charming walks and fine 
motor excnrsiqns into the 

Auvergne Moitht#iis 


” a 
Aix-les-Bains 
on the famous Route des Alpes, 
4 hours from Paris 


Hot Springs of Great 
Curative Value 


known since the days at 
Imperial Rome 


Air-Cure Stations at 


2,000 ft. and 5,000 ft. 
Magtiifivetit Goit ¢ otitse 
Toni rams avitig—Pigeon Shooting 


Center of Excursions to the High Alps 
Luxurious Casinos—Musie 
Theatre—Horse and Dog Shows 
seem Fy ~ rye on 


ake Bourget 
ro Amerlean Office : 
baa France 


Railways of 
R F 281 Fifth Avenue 


at 30th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
indy 
yy ty 
Special tours to Norway, Sweden, 
and the North Cape. 
Write for Booklet A-10 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City © 


[EPS 
commuted ED TRAVEL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Nile Cruises in 
Private Steamer 


Also Round the World Tours 

















For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


NGLISH LADY, student at Cam- 
1, bridge and Paris Universities, qualified 
teacher, speaking French, German, Italian 
and having traveled in England, France. 
Switzerland, [taly, Germany, Cape om 
Kyy pt, would act as guide to Americans 





SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Neate? than Norway 


- GLASGOW TO OBAN, by 
tromapitticent swift Saloon Steauié? i 
humba, viewing. the Shipbuilding on tlié 
Clyde, passnig Dy mbarto Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
watering places of Dunooii a4 Rothesay, 
thence by the famous Kyles Of Bute, 
Crinvan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 

103 GOhAx TO STAFFA AND 

OMA i the grandest One-day Tour in 
on pee Hee, vin vane Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of Iona, with a7 ancient Cathedral, 

a the burying place Of the Scottish 
"3 rH, ped Wier, the ancient Custies of 
Duiivte Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and ey #1; also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil 
wong the sceties of the adventures “ot 

lan Breck, the herv of Robert Louis 

Mae | f famous novel “ Kidnapped,” 
ew Hi the scene of the great 
mid BA: ‘ van. il "e, ine, the ancient 
little towtt Iiiain phoktering 
pleasantly at the foot ¢ 1 Navi is, B 
ain’s highest mountain, throm 8 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oicli LZ 

#eclmess, the land of Prince Charlie anc 
tis loyal Clansmen. 

if hese ath are not in your itinerary, 
your visilla B ee is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent lo {nelude them, or apply 
direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
‘'The Royal Route’’ Tours 


EUROPE _ 
PALESTINE 


WICKE 
TOURS passion ray 


“Travel Free From Worry” 


INCLUSIVE COST—$495 TO $1,285 
Write to-day for 1922 itineraries 


THE WICKER TOURS, RICHMOND, VA. 


FREE TRIP TO EUROP 


an organizer of a small rty. Establish 
Bascock’s Touns, 13 Halsey St., ome 


yj ould you like to join_a small 
refined xroup of ladies and 
entlemen who will accompeny a 
arge touring part around the 
pacing A in te te 1,000 and up. 
Address Mrs. K. Chandler, 233 W. 107th St, N.Y. 





will be 
— 





MAINE 
YORK eae 


Famous angeley region heart of moun 
facing lake. cabins, 

ceutral dining-,°OM. Gar 

boating, bathing, ne sa 


eggs, poultry, milk. 


CAMP AIS MHI 


North Windham, Maine 


Attn Famiy Cian = meitiated ating 


pines on the shore of Little 

—offers a soteral, healthy, out-o! Edoor i 
the midst of an environment which is ide 
rest and recreation. M. L. HODGSON, Mg 


THE BEECHES | 
PARIS HILL, MAINE, A quiet, p 
ful place to spend the summer. 22 miles 
Po me White pany sceL 
Country club i in village 4 mile distant. 











TH beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room withent bath and with 3 meals, 
$5- Co ie ant peels sree, $4-5 in the comntry 








Hotels and Resorts 





119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 








CANADA 


ODGE 1 FORD mate oy Bp Au 

e. mn fi t dco 
water. "Vine fishing, trai nog b 
Own supply milk, eSEs, vegetal . Book 


GRESLORUARET IN 


THE CHARLESGATE 


One of Boston’s oldest and best resi- 
dential hotels, ov: as the Park 

and Charles River and com- 
furtable accommodations for tourists, — 


HERBERT G. SUMMERS, Mer. 
Also operating the 


Cliff Hotel 


AND COTTAGES 
{North Scituate Beach, Mass, 


25 miles from Boston. 
“On the Ocean Front’” 




















f 
The 4“ 
of the World” 


Americans touring Switzer- 
land need no passport visé. 


Playground 


Send for complimentary 
sket No. 108 containing 


pac 
a wealth of information. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue New York 








visiting Kurope. Address Box 1088, Dorland 


Comers, Culture, Travel, in- 
cluding auto tours in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, British Isles. Tours arranged. 
Special personal attention given each mem- 
ber of group by 2 i of 15 years’ 
experience in Kurope. 7,579, Outlook. 


n England—|: 


do as England does! Ask for 
‘lransportation via London & 
North Western Railway when 
visiting the Universities, 
Washington’s, Shakespeare’s, 
and Burns’s Country; North 
Wales, The English, Scottish 
and Irish Lakes. 

Travel by the ROYAL WEST 
COAST ROUTE to Scotland. 


Ghe 
Charm of England 


Other attractive literature and full 

information free on | application. 

John Fairman, Agent 
London & North Western Railway 


Din sfth. Avammeo 





CANADA’S WILDS 
Northern Ontario 


Timagami fake Timagani 

ake magam 
ag Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A Camp with every 
comfort in the heart of four million 
acres virgin forest—1,502 lakes. Won- 
derful fishing, Guides, Boats, Canoes 
and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night 
from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
MISS G. ORR, Timagami P. 0., Northern Ontario, Can. 


Ortaie B Highlands. ROCKWYNN 

ISK ast of fishing, bathing, boat- 
ing. 7 Unt Lays and wholesome surround- 
ings. R. N. SHORTILL, 143 Delaware Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. os June 25, Rock wynn, Ont. 


CONNECTICUT 
HILLHOLME 


Old Colonial house, ideally situated. Fine 
trees, bre outlook, large, cool, pleasant 
rooms. Best of home cooking, fresh farm 

roducts. Conveniences. No children. Ad- 
} A. L. LIVSEY, Brooklyn, Coun. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
ane —~ Foothills of the Berkshires. Open ali the 
An ideal pl oe your summer’s rest. 
3 hours — New Write for booklet. 


Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 


~ ummer Boarders. Fine, healthy 
locality nenee with all modern improve- 

= ood tal Week-end parties —- 
modated on 48 oe notice. A. E. born, 
Bon Ton Farm, Woodbury, Conn. To. 145-2. 


EUROPE 


Ascot —The Berystede. The country 
home hotel patronized by the élite ‘of 
Europe and America. Lock-up garage. Saddle 
— and motor cars on premises. Phone i 
Tel rains, Berystede, Ascot. Tariff, 
Dorland, 2 Madison Avemae New York. 


4 Well-known West 
Edinburg End Boarding Estab- 
59 Manor Place 


lishmenit. Miss Slight 
MAINE 


DRIETWOOD 
Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October 1. Beastial pocaged 
overlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONE 


The HOMESTEAD 


The place where your dream of a an = 4 
tion comes true. Open June 19 to Sept. 15. 


“LE CHALET” 


Mount Pisgah French School 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. French life in 
beautiful and restful surroundin French 
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CAPE COD pite 


- COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. I 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawfo 


MARBLEHEAD, MA 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 
open. Private baths. sriptive 
18th season. 


Elmwood Court In 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Amid the Berkshire Hills. Excellent cui 
For a? pot ry cHouless write © 
c 


Rock Ridg Hal 


WELLESLEY HILLS, oa (Si 


Fine location. Hot and cold rw water! 
nearly all bedrooms. Some a 

Many ae furnished rooms for § 
eral use, La breezy, screened 
Fern room, ow *s nest” outlook. 
(separate building)with playroomforchildn 
Tennis, croquet. Pleasant fo walks 
country drives. Cream, ons fruit, 
eggs, chickens. Rates $15, 18, 21, 25 a 


NEW JERSEY 


The Parsons Summer Sche 


and Camp 
Essex Fells, N. J. For children under! 
Healthy and beautiful environment, 22 mi 
from New York. Unusual care and traini 
Address H. GRACE PARSONS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Granliden Hote 


Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
Catering to a discriminating cliente 
Season June 24th to 
Sept. 15th or later 
SEVERAL HANDSOME COTTAGE 
FOR RENT BY SEASON 
Both housekeeping and non-housek . 


Golf, tennis, boating, 
aquaplaning, cating: beth _— ne 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL, F 
Hotel Weylin 
etan, Ave. at 54th St. 
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BY THE WAY 


“ NE of the last pleas made to me 

when I left Russia,” says George 
Barr Baker in a Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, “was for at 
least one food remittance a month and 
some small sums of money for two 
daughters of Tolstoy, who are permitted 
te maintain their father’s home in the 
country as a public museum, but who 
are continually taking in young literary 
people and putting them to work around 
the grounds or in the library, without 
sufficient funds to pay them or adequate 
food for themselves or their people. I 
was informed that it would be foolish 
to give these ladies much at any one 
time, as they would use it in the relief 
and support of others.” 
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Of every 1,000 automobiles in the 
world, 843 are owned in the United 
States and 37 in Canada. This means 
that eighty-eight per cent of all the 
automobiles are found in these two 
countries. Great Britain has four per 
cent of the total number of auto vehicles, 
France two per cent, and in all other 
countries combined are found the re- 
maining six per cent. 
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The race for records in transatlantic 
travel seems fairly on again, with the 
many new and_ splendid oil-burning 
steamships that are now in commission. 
These ships make the port of New York, 
as “Shipping” says, the supreme port of 
the world. The Mauretania, refitted as 
an oil-burner, recently made the voyage 
from New York to Cherbourg in five 
days ten hours and nine minutes. This 
is believed to be “the fastest time made 
by any transatlantic liner since the be- 
ginning of the war in 1914.” 
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Sermons in Mood 


T is a well recognized fact that no material lends 

itself so effectively to the adornment of the 
church as beautifully carved wood. Some of the 
most interesting art treasures of the past are pre- 
served in this expressive medium. 





An advertisement in a San Francisco 
paper reads: ‘“Lost—Average diamond 
Engagement Ring. Reward to finder,” 
etc. What is an “average” engagement 
ring? Is it the regulation style that the 
lady receives when she gets engaged for 
the dozenth time—-or that the man gives 
to his latest fiancée? Or does “average” 
refer to the size of the stone? Is half a 
carat the average, or a carat and a half? 
Perhaps some expert can answer one or 
all of these questions. 


The giving to the church of a pulpit, an altar, a lec- 
tern, or other suitable fitment in carved wood, either 
as a memorial or simply asa tribute to beautify 
the edifice, is an old and revered custom. 
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A London newspaper contains an ad- 
vertisement of an old English home to 
be sold, which begins in the familiar 
style—“12 bedrooms, 4 _ sitting-rooms, 
paneled dining room, ingle nooks, dower 
chests,” ete., and suddenly breaks off 
from the catalogue of ancient blessings 
with this modernism: “But, owing to 
electric light, No Ghost.” One hardly 
knows whether this exception will add 
.to or detract from the “pulling” power 
of the announcement. 


Apropos of a catalogue of bulbs sent 2 
recently to “Th. Roosevelt, Esq., The A merican ; 
Outlook, New York City,” by a Dutch Y f 


fi ‘ 3 
irm of florists, a subscriber sends us a NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


circular from another Dutch firm which 
contains this announcement: “We guar- 670—119 W. 40th St. 18 E. Jackson Blvd. 250-D South Broad St. 


antee our buibs to be free from any : See : 
decease, Our stock is thoroughly in- hoomenemn "a 


A recent publication of our Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment is intended to show both the scope of our work 
and the wealth of opportunity for effective pieces of 
all kinds, available from our wood carving studios. 


If you are interested we will send a booklet on request 


THE WOOD CARVING STUDIOS OF 
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| “Onyx” 


Ideally smart for the Beaches 

are either “Onyx Pointex” or the 

three-quarter length “Soxings” 
shown below. 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. Wholesale Distributors New York 





Hosiery 
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HE mark “ Precision” 

on a Gruen Watch indicates 
the highest timekeeping perfec- 
tion attainable. 


It is an exclusive Gruen mark- 
ing, devised by the Guild as its 
pledge of fine workmanship in a 
watch movement. 


The sale of Gruen Watches 
is confined to the best jewelers 
in each community. Look for 
the Gruen Service Emblem dis- 
played by leading jewelers. 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS 
GUILD 
Nite betes ‘Time Hill, Ciecinaat, U.S.A. 308-628 Files, 17 
ment, $47.50; solid white Canadian Branch, Toronto eu inane : a 
gold ,. $62.50. Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 $52.5 


GRUEN Guild Watches 
Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN™ 
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BY THE WAY—(Continued) 
spected by the Netherlands Phytapato-. 
logical Service before shipment.” 


A man, lying on his death bed, 
called his chauffeur who had been in his 
service for years, and said, as reported 
in the “American Legion Weekly:” “Ah, 
Sykes, I am going on a long and rugged 
journey, worse than ever you drove me.” 
“Well, sir,” consoled the chauffeur, 
“there’s one comfort. It’s all down hill.” 


“Are you going any farther West?” “I 
planned to,” said the foreign visitor, as 
reported by the Birmingham “Age 
Herald.” “Is there any danger from 
Indians?” “Not if you keep out of the 
way of their motor-cars.” 


This from the “Virginia Reel,” of the 
University of Virginia, is a fair hit by 
an insider: 

St. Peter—“You say you were a 
writer on a college comic magazine?” 
Applicant—‘Yes, St. Peter.” St. 
Peter—“Step into the elevator, 
please.” Applicant—‘*How soon does 
it go up?” St. Peter—“‘It doesn’t go 
up; it goes down.” 


Why does half the world read and 
write from left to right, and the other 
half from right to left? Perhaps this is 
not: a perfectly correct wording of the 
question, for a quarter of the world (the 
Chinese) read from top to bottom, and 
the ancient Mexicans wrote from bottom 
to top. Professor Ege, of the Cleveland 
School of Art, says, apropos of the ques- 
tion, in the “American Printer:” 

The Japanese and Chinese do 
everything “backward” to our way of 
thinking, for they pull instead of 
push a saw, they unlock their doors 
by turning in the opposite direction, 
they read “backward” and also write 
“backward.” In 80 per cent of West- 
ern art we enter a painting from the 
left and explore toward the right. 
Our center of interest is slightly left 
of the physical center. In the Orient, 
90 per cent of their pictorial art will 
“read” from the right to the left, with 
chief attraction to right of center. 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn “claims the op- 
positeness probably implies experi- 
ences evolutionally younger than our 
own.” To complete the vagaries, the 
Mexican picture writing starts at the 
bottom of the column and reads up- 
ward. 

The primates closest to man are 
ambidextrous, and primitive people 
are frequently so. Left-handedness is 
common to only 2 or 4 per cent of 
people East and West, so that cannot 
account for the difference in the di- 
rection of writing. Left-to-right 
order permits the eye to follow the 
text easily, and when writing liquids 
are used it is certainly the only logi- 
cal way. Common sense seems to be 
the reason for writing left to right, 
but that same common sense should 
dictate that our printed books should 
be executed in boustrophedon order. 

Boustrophedon writing, it may be ex 
plained, means writing like that of the 
Ionian Greeks, the first line reading 
from left to right, the next line from 
right to left. This saves the time in 
volved in going back from the end of 
a long line to begin again at the left. 
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Victrola homes are happiest 


The Victrola is the one instrument that 
presents in the home the best music of every 
kind and description in the tones of actual 
reality. The genius, the power, the beauty of 
every voice and every instrument—the 
diverse gifts possessed by the foremost artists 
of this generation. Their Victor Records played 
on the Victrola—a combination that is essen- 
tial to perfect results—duplicate in the home 
the public triumphs of these great artists. 

Victrolas in great variety—$25 to $1500. 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE" REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


_ Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 











« HEIGHT-WEIGHT” 
CONTROVERSY 


I—LETTERS TO MR. TAYLOR 
“ ELUSION” is the word. They have 
D made a fetish of their tables. It 
has become an obsession. I want all your 
publications, please. I have been weigh- 
ing and measuring Chinese, Japanese, 
and Hawaiians for five or six years. The 
average weight—height for height—for 
Chinese is eight per cent. below the 
American children. Obviously, if, using 
American standards, you notify parents 
as requiring special attention all under- 
weights of seven per cent or more, you 
are notifying Chinese who by appro- 
priate standards of their racial build 
are a good average, or even one per cent 
above normal average. Isaac M. Cox. 


Hawaii. 


THE 


I am interested in your method of 
selection of the cases upon which are 
based the measurements which you give 
in these tables. From your statement, 
about one in ten boys is well developed. 
I infer that the standard measurements 
for shoulder girth, chest girth, etc., are 
based on individuals who are in good 
health and who have good muscular de- 
velopment. 

It seems to me that you have made an 
important contribution to the methods 
of judging the physical condition and 
development of children. 

Ropert M. Woopsvry, 
Director, Statistical Research, 
Children’s Bureau, 

U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Kindly enter our order for your hand- 
book containing your tables, which we 
understand is te appear in three weeks 
or a month. We are interested in ob- 
taining these tables on account of the 
fact that we have lowered our age limit 
for writing standard policies down to 
ten years. We believe we are the first 
company to issue a standard policy for 
an applicant of that age and up. No 
reliable figures or statistics are available 
so.far as measurements and weights of 
boys and girls of the lower ages are con- 
cerned, and we believe, with you, that 
mere slenderness and apparent under- 
weight are not disadvantages and can in 
many cases be considered as normal 
weight for insurance. 

Cine F. RAMEY, * 

Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa. 


National 


1I—FIELD WORK VS. LABORATORY THEORY 


HE country school-ma’am, whose 
letter was published in The Outlook 
for April 19, willfully ignored Mr. Tay- 
lor’s emphasis on his form of examina- 
tion of school-children because for the 
12,000,000 or more rural school-children 
in the United States such an examina- 
tion is so very rarely possible as to be 
not worth considering. 
Mr. Taylor is viewing health educa- 
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tional work from a position that is near 
ideal. He was not fair in so ruthlessly 


. condemning the most effective tool that 


we pioneer health workers have. 

Our county nurse has a territory of 
about 900 square miles, with 78 rural 
schools, 5 villages, and the county seat. 
In her dust-covered Ford, with scales 
and the condemned weight tables, mak- 
ing such superficial physical examina- 
tions as she can, she has in less than 
two years’ time created a real interest 
in the heritage due the children as re- 
gards physical development. Without 
a definite standard such as this weight 
table she could not have done this. 

If she and all her co-workers accept 
Mr. Taylor’s theory that this standard 
is a delusion, what are they to use in- 
stead? Would you have us teachers ex- 
plain to our pupils and the parents when 
the Red Cross Ford has left our school 
that the thin ones are not under-weight, 
but specimens of the tall, slender type? 

Viewing the question from the first 
round of the ladder that leads to prac- 
tical and adequate health education, 
don’t you think Mr. Taylor might have 
been. less severe in voicing his disap- 
proval of the weighing and measuring 
of school-children? We-have no Mc- 
Curdys nor Dr. Lipperts to stimulate 
wholesome ideas or ideals among these 
12,000,000 sons and daughters of the soil. 


.Why hold theepublic health nurses up to 


ridicule when we all know that they are 
doing what they can do while they wait 
for better things to come? 

Incidentally, I am wondering how 
many of Mr. Taylor’s supporters are 
“under-weight” or the parents of “under- 
weight children.” I have noticed in 
school that they or the fat types are the 
ones to most quickly condemn the tables 
when weight reports are sent home. 

Sincerely yours for better health edu- 
cation, PEARL E. WILSON. 

Fl Reno, Oklahoma. 


A LETTER THAT WAS GOOD 
FOR A SUBSCRIPTION 


\ DAY or so ago I received a notice 


that my _ subscription to The 
Outlook was about to expire. I observe 
that a man in the State of Maine is 
trading several jars of wild-blackberry 
jelly for The Outlook. Pretty soft for 
the man in Maine. I wish also that I 
had some wild-blackberry jelly. Pretty 
nice to be on The Outlook staff! Were 
I a baker, I would offer you cookies in 
quantity for my Outlook. But I am not 
a baker. You will have to get your 
bread or cookies elsewhere then. 

I have the misfortune, just at present, 
to be broke. Thus I am, at present, un- 
able to dig up the needful wherewith to 
renew my subscription. Fortunately, 
my credit is good at a local drug store, 
where I can either buy The Outlook on 
time or, better yet, can peer carefully 
through it while some old lady keeps 
the clerk busy at the drug counter. I 


am not at all Scctch; but the Scotch are 
good folk to follow when you are broke. 
Later om I shall send you my subscrip- 
tion for The Outlook. Just now I will 
have to mosey about in search of the 
needed moidores. I have so many bills 
to pay; and the wife and child have to 
be fed and more or less clothed. Also 
our dog, Trouble, has to be fed. He is 
a ravenous animal and one of the family. 
It seems foolish to feed a dog when one 


“is broke to many people, I know. But 


for dogs I have an affection. I once had 
a dog of whom I thought almost more 
than I thought of my -wife. My wife 
was in the same fix. She thought al- 
most more of the dog than of me. That 
old‘ dog is no more—not, that is to say, 
here. Conan Doyle may have some in- 
formation as to where he sits to whim- 
per at the moon. I do not know. He 


and I (and the wife) saw troublous_ 


Trouble brings folks 
into close company. Trouble is a fine 
thing in this old world. I would not be 
without trouble even had I to forego my 
Outlook. 

Ah—speaking of being broke, and of 
trouble, and of dogs, and of people in 
general, reminds me of a Christmas pud- 
ding. It is odd how a person wanders 
when he sits down to explain to an edi- 
tor why he cannot at once renew his 
subscription, is it not? Editors must 
have a great time. 

I have a sympathy, not unmixed with 
a hatred, and an affection also, for 
Editors. I do not know why I give them 
a capital E. I believe them to be fiercely 
carnivorous. 

But about that Christmas pudding. 

I was at that time remarkably hard 
up, indeed. I was far worse off than I 
now am, for I had no credit at all any- 
where. It was very close to Christmas, 
and after a good deal of confabulation 
my wife and I had decided that, as I 
had seen a holly tree in a rich man’s 
garden, the garden having a very low 
and easy-to-climb wall about it, we must 
at all costs have a regular old style 
Christmas pudding. The holly was 
there. 

But this is a story interesting alone 
to myself and my wife and the ghost 
of our departed dog, who was accused 
by neighbors yet poorer than ourselves 
of having stolen their Christmas cake. 
We made it up, knowing all the time 
that our dog was innocent, by presenting 
them with our cherished Christmas pud- 
ding. 

They returned the pudding toward 
mid afternoon (the people who are hard 
up eat “dinner” at noon—I fancy dudes 
call the midday meal “lunch’”), saying, 
“We don’t have no use fer rich things.” 
They had used only half of it. 

Later the dog who stole their cake 
was discovered. But too late to retrieve 
a Christmas spoiled for two families. 

This has nothing at all to do with 
anything; but Editors were especially 
made to suffer and to torment. 


times together. 


Thus, with the very best wishes imag 
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inable, and assuring you that I shall 
quite likely come by (either honestly or 
otherwise) the sum needed to renew my 
Outlook, I close, sincerely, 
Brit ADAMS. 

P. S.—I don’t know how he got that 
way; but the last alienist said that I 
was perfectly sane. 





























[Maybe we can publish the full story 
of that pudding later. Next Christmas, 
perhaps.—THE Ebrrors.] 


THE WIDOWER — 


BY VICTOR STARBUCK 


KE does the same old things: three 

H times a day 

Sits down to meat, and once climbs up 
to bed, 

Just as he did before his wife was dead. 

Grief has not changed him much, the 
neighbors say: 

He knots his tie the same fastidious way, 

And still likes jam and butter on his 
bread 

\nd syrup on his cakes. 
well-fed— 

As jaunty as a sparrow cock in May. 


Well-groomed, 








And one would think him quite indiffer- 
ent, save 


For that unconscious groping of his 
















hand 

That seeks but never finds. I half be- 
lieve 

His mind sits always by a new-made 
grave, " 

And that perhaps he wears a mourning- 
band 

Around his heart, instead of on his 
sleeve. 















THE RESTLESS DEAD 
BY ROSELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY 
“Yip Death, 
‘ Fate: 
“My subjects chafe, 
come of late—- 
They say their narrow beds are hard 
and cold; 
And they would wander, as they did of 
old!” 


the king, unto the jester, 


those who have 








said Fate, the jester, unto Death, the 








king: 
‘Let them go free, let them go. wander- 
ing; 


‘Wet them go back and visit once again 
The scenes they loved there in the world 
of men. 












“Yes, give them freedom—let them have 
their hour 

\nd give to each returning ghost the 
power 

To stay among his loved ones as of old, 

rrovided he shall find them—uncon- 
soled!” 










' Spake the jester, Fate, to Death, the 
king, 

‘id all the troubled ghosts went wan- 
dering.— 

‘xt day Fate asked: 
restless dead?” 
‘Now all are quiet in ‘their graves!” 

Death said. 


“How fare the 


‘We publish 
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AN OUTLOOK EDITOR AT WJZ 


EADERS.Of The Outlook already know 

that The Outlook has been co- 
operating with the Westinghouse Com- 
pany in the preparation of its radio 
broadcasting programmes. Since the 
last of April, members of the editorial 
staff of The Outlook have journeyed 
weekly to Newark, where the broadcast- 
ing plant of the Westinghouse Company 


is located, for talks over the radio phone’ 


on current events. It is estimated that 
these radio programmes are probably 
heard by three or four hundred thou- 
sand people. The Westinghouse Com- 
pany has had reports from as far west 
as the Pacific coast and as far south as 
Cuba of the successful receipt of its lec- 
tures and music. The Outlook would 
like to know how far its talks on cur- 
rent events have carried and will wel- 
come information from any of its sub- 
seribers who have heard the voices of 
its editorial staff at a distance. We pub- 
lish on this page a picture of Mr. Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott talking over the radio 
in the Westinghouse broadcasting room. 


IrH the closing of the schools many 

letters have come to The Outlook 
from teachers, telling of the kelp which 
The Outlook has given them in the 
teaching of civics and current events. 
herewith a few extracts 
from the many letters which we have 
received: 


I first became acquainted with The 
Outtook about five years ago when I 
was attending high school, and it was 
here that I found the value of The 
‘Outlook as a current history maga- 
zine. This year when I began to 
teach American history I saw the 
need of a good current history maga- 
zine, and so I examined several lead- 
ing magazines, but I found that The 
Outlook was best suited for my pur- 
pose. I want to say that the students 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


enjoy reading The Outlook and they 
were anxious for the day to come 
when The Outlook came. I found 
that The Outlook filled the place I 
expected and in some cases it went 
beyond what I expected of it. I in- 
tend to use The Outlook next year 
and can highly recommend it to any 
one in search of a good current his- / 
tory magazine, both as a home maga- 
zine and a school magazine. 
H. A. PARKER, 
Principal of High School, 
Oran, Missouri. 


We have used your magazine for a 
great many things during the past 
year and shall continue to use it. 
We used it for current history in our 
history classes, for current events 
work in English classes, for short 
stories and essay work in English 
classes, and found it exceedingly 


valuable in coaching our current 
events team for our annual current 


events contest in the Wabash Valley 
Association. E. O. May, 
Principal of High School, 
Robinson, Illinois. 


We have used The Outlook in our 


high school for the last half year. 
Teachers and students alike have 


nothing but commendation for it. 
P. O. WAGNER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Oak Hill, Ohio. 


I shall ask my- students to sub- 
scribe to The Outlook during the 
summer, for I shall be glad to have 
your influence over them during va- 
eation. If I were an English instead 
of a history teacher, I should insist 
upon The Outlook first. Personally, 
I am glad to be taught by an editorial 
staff whose judgment I trust and 
whose inspiration I am glad to ac- 
knowledge as one of the joys of my 
teaching. . 

GENEVIEVE MARSH, 

McKinley Manual Training School, 

Washington, D. C. 
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ERY REMARKABLE 

and unusual studies of 
women of varying types, as 
affected by their modern en- 
vironment. 


Brass A Novel of Marriage 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


Not your type of woman, of 
course, but women of whom there 
are thousands filling the divorce 
courts. Why? 


The Critics Say: 

Town and Country: “ At least it does say something 
definite on an actual problem of contemporary 
life.” 

Phila. Public Ledger : ** Never has there been pre- 
sented such a dispassionate, keen and unsparing 
study of the institution of marriage.”’ 

Baltimore News: “ Of amazing sweep and even more 
amazing power.”’ 


Joanna Godden 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of “Tamarisk Town,” 
“Green Apple Harvest,” etc., etc., 
the ranking woman novelist of 
England. She paints with won- 
derful insight a woman whose 
opportunity is at war with what 
her world expects of her sex. 


The Critics Say: 

Donald Adams: ** There is not a woman in the gal- 
lery of contemporary fiction who is so real to us 
as Joanna Godden.” —NV. Y. Herald. 

N. P. Dawson: “ She is the most vivid, original real 
person that was ever put into a book.”—7he 
Globe, N. Y. 

Louise M. Field : “* Joanna is one of the memorable 
women of fiction, vivid, faulty, human, real 
through and throngh.”—New York Times. 


Lilia Chenoworth 


By LEE WILSON DODD 


Author of that unusual picture 
of a modern girl, “The Book of 
. ’ 
Susan,’ 
The Crities Say: 

H. L. Pangborn: “The portrayal of a heroine who 
really has anything inside her beautiful head is 
uncommon enough. It is a difficult task to pre- 
sent such a girl even without the added touch of 
her genius. But Mr. Dodd has done it. The 
result tempts to superlatives.’—N. Y. Herald. 

John Farrar: * It seems to me the best novel of the 
spring . . . emotionally moving and technically 
satisfying.”’ 


Another recent Dutton novel is a satisfying 
love story, old-fashioned enough to end hap- 
pily, yet quite modern. 


Barbara Justice 


By Diana Parrick, author of *‘ The Wider 
Way ” and ** The Islands of Desire.” 


Kach 82.00 ata ny hookstore 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
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Why the President is Watched 

The Bad Old Days 


Russia at Genoa 


Editorial Correspondence from Europe by 
Elbert Francis Baldwin 


Knoll Papers: To a Mother 
By Lyman Abbott 


Steeds of the Earth and Air 
These ‘‘ Modern Schools ”’ 
By Hubert V. Coryell 


Variations of Athletic Types 
By R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. 


Clear the Channels. . 
By Edward A. Filene 


How Birds May Save a Billion Dollars’ 
Worth of Foodstuffs a Year....... 345 
By Robert H. Moulton 


The Komance of It 
By W. B. Maxwell 


The Mountain-Born Democracy of 
Switzerland 


The Book Table: 
A Few More Novels...... 
The New Books........... 


The Great American Desert......... 
Contributors’ Gallery 
By the Way 














BY SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 A YEAR. Single copies 
15 cents each. For foreign subscription to countries 
in the Postal Union, $6.56. 


Address all communications to 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenué New York City 











Cisming for Authorship 


How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 
Cultivate ind. Deve 
Calta your mint pe? 
att of self-expression. 
tt spare time profitable, 
Ken your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
. “4 . Play Writing, Photoplay 
“ Writing, etc., taught person- | 
Dr.Esenweiti ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, | 
for many yeats editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
| «One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
| There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 25 cents. antiual 
subscription $3.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


es Dept. ron ne 9 ge 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATES 1904 








ThePratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private sclivols 
vises parents about schools. ni. O. Pratt, Mgt: 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
-WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS. College preparatory and pbecial 
courses, French, the language of the house. The sclivul is 
planned to teach girls how to study, to bring them itearet 
nature, and to inculcate habits 0: order and ecomomy, vu 
extras. Mlle. Lea M. Bowxieny, Box 47, Warrenton, Va. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 2)¢ years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require 
wents one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 


BOYS’ CAMPS i 
CAMP ONAWAY, CAPE COD, MASS. 


Where your boy can have a royal time under personal direc 

tion of trusted councilors. Swimming, fishing, hiking—ail 

outdoor sports. Well cooked food. 

Camp limit 20, ages 10 to 14. July-August $250. Booklet 
W. F. McALLISTER, Merchantville, N. J. 























Connecticut, Bantam Lake. 


CAMP WONPOSET 


A camp for young boys in the Berkshires. 100 miles from 
New York City. Everything a boy can wish for. Writg; for 
camp book. , 
ROBERT C. TINDALE, 31 East 7ist St., New York (City 





CAMP NORRIDGEWOCK FOR BOYS © 


East Lake, Oakland, Maine, one of the famous Belgrade 
Lakes. Canoe trips, Fishing, Tennis, Baseball, Swimming, 
Football coaching and tutoring. Boys eight to eighteen years. 
No tents. Modern Cabins. Camp Mother and graduate nurse. 
Illustrated booklet. Arthur M. Condon, Northampton, Mass. 





CHOCORUA, N. H. 


A few more boys, between the ages of ten and fourtee, 
will be taken to complete a small group for a home-cam) 
near Chocorua Lake. : ; 

ROGER T. TWITCHELL, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 
CAMP WEETAMOO 
LAKE PLEASANT, NEW LONDON, N. H. 
SEVENTH SEASON 
For booklet address 
MISS FLORENCE E. GRISWOLD, 313 Hope St., Providence, R. I 


EAGLE’S NEST CAMP for Girls 


Waynesville, North Carolina 3 
Invites inquiry from parents who are seeking the hig!est 
excellence in camp opportunity. Booklet upon request. 
620 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. 
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